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MANY WORKS GIVEN 
IN OPENING WEEKS 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Varied Repertoire Characterizes 
Initial Performances of New 
Season — Peter Ibbetson on 
First Night Has Brilliant Cast 
With Bori, Swarthout, Johnson 
and Tibbett in Leading Roles 
—Series Continues With Ger- 
man, French and Italian Operas 
Sung by Celebrated Artists and 
Distinguished by Debuts of Im- 
portant New Members in the 
Company 


LTHOUGH Humperdinck’s Hansel 
und Gretel was given on Christ- 
mas afternoon, the Metropolitan Opera 
opened its season officially on Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 26, when Deems Taylor's 
lyric drama, Peter Ibbetson, was re- 
stored to the repertoire after a season’s 
absence. Just why this work, decidedly 
well received in the season before last, 
was not given during the season of 
1932-1933 has never been explained, 
especially as during its first season it 
was reported to have attracted capacity 
aurliences at every performance. 

Whether its presentation on this 
y. °r's opening might was a tribute to 
the composer, or to the principal sing- 
ers, concerned in it, Lucrezia_ Bori, 
edward Johnson and Lawrence Tib- 
bett, all three of whom worked inde- 
fe*'gably last spring in arousing public 
intrest in the “Save-the-Metropolitan” 
campaign, or whether giving an opera 
by an American in the vernacular is all 
part of the new operatic deal—assum- 
ing that such a thing exists—none but 
those in the managing direction of the 
company may know. 

As far as the general public is con- 
cerned, it was a good move, for the 
public believes that our native art was 
honored. What it will do for the Metro- 
politan in return, only box office records 
of the weeks to come, those fourteen 
tat comprise a too short season in the 
company’s history, will show. Let us 
hope for the best . . . 

There was, of course, a very brilliant 
gathering and the house was filled to 
verflowing. Fewer standees were no- 
ticed than on some opening nights, but 
his was due, doubtless, to the severe 
snow storm which descended on the city 
during the day and the fact that stand- 
ees are drawn by old Italian repertoire 
operas and by practically no others. 


Changes Are Improvements 


Since its last hearing Mr. Taylor has 
made several changes in his score, 
changes which we would regard as im- 
provements. The first is an extension of 
the Duchess of Towers’s solo in Act. I, 
eginning, I Could Never Dedicate My 
Jays, and though it affords Miss Bori 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Here, The.Famous Quartet Becomes a Merry One 





New York Times Studio 


On the Stage of the Metropolitan After the Final Curtain of Rigoletto on Dec. 28. 
Right: Nino Martini, Gladys Swarthout, Lily Pons and Giuseppe De Luca. 


Left to 
This Was Mr. 


Martini's Debut 


CHICAGO OPERA BRILLIANTLY INAUGURATED 


Tosca Is Produced as New Com- 
pany’s First Bill — Papi Con- 
ducts — Jeritza, Borgioli and 
Amato Have Leading Roles— 
Rethberg and Chamlee Ap- 
plauded in Butterfly 


HICAGO, Jan. 5.— The Chicago 

Grand Opera Company, successor 
to the Chicago Civic Opera, of which 
Samuel Insull was the sponsor, inaugu- 
rated its season with a performance of 
Tosca in the Civic Opera House on 
Wacker Drive on the evening of Dec. 
26. Gennaro Papi, general musical di- 
rector, conducted; leading singers were 
Maria Jeritza, Dino Borgioli and Pas- 
quale Amato. A large audience, which 
was obviously pleased with the splendid 
production, gave the participants plenti- 
ful applause. 

Old-time glamor was recaptured in 
the atmosphere surrounding the young 
company’s debut. Press photographers 
hurried about in their eagerness to get 
satisfactory “shots” of the prominent 
personages who hob-nobbed in the lob- 
by. The stream of motor cars recalled 
fashionable events when operatic histo- 
ry in Chicago was at its peak. There 
was again the thrill and excitement of 
a first night. And once patrons were 
inside the house they saw an archi- 
tectural change. Extending across the 
main floor, half-way back from the 
stage, there is now a row of boxes 
where none were found before. 


Mme. Jeritza, whom we had heard 
earlier in the year, electrified the 
throng with her dramatic presentation 
of the title role and with the opulence 
of her voice. A statuesque and pictorial 
figure, she won the admiration of the 
large assembly from the moment of her 
entry in the first act, and held attention 
throughout the evening with the fire of 
her acting and the effectiveness of her 
singing, despite the liberties she took 
with tempi. 

New to the Chicago stage, Mr. 
Borgioli, the Cavaradossi, gained im- 
mediate success. His singing of the 
tenor aria in the first act proved that he 
has an attractive and well-placed voice, 
and as the opera progressed his tones 
took on greater warmth and a dramatic 
quality which was very effective. His 
acting, too, was admirable. 

As Scarpia, Mr. Amato gave a vivid 
and gripping interpretation of his role, 
bringing out the sinister cunning of the 
character and singing with full and 
sonorous tone. Vittorio Trevisan was 
the Sacristan, a part he has made his 
own in Chicago and which in his hands 
remains as richly humorous as ever. 
Lesser roles were capably taken by 
Norman Cordon, Wilfred Engelman, 
Maria Matyas, Maurice Sciapio and 
Lodovico Oliviero; with the exception 
of the last-named, they were new to the 
stage of the Civic Opera House. 

Another admiring audience gathered 
on the second evening to enjoy the per- 
formance of Madama Butterfly with 
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y Arts, University of Kansas; 


MARCH OF MUSIC 
SURVEYED ANEW BY 
NATION’S TEACHERS 


Fifty-fifth Meeting of Organiza- 
tion Held in Lincoln, Neb.. in 
Conjunction with Association 
of Schools and State Body— 
Gehrkens Is Elected Presi- 
dent—Leaders in Educational 
Fields and Other Noted Mausi- 
cians Take Part in Forums and 
Programs Dealing with Vital 
Questions of the Day—Sub- 
jects Cover Extensive Range 


INCOLN, NEB., Jan. 5.—General 

satisfaction was expressed at the 
fifth-fifth meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, Albert Rie- 
menschneider, president, held im the 
Cornhusker Hotel from Dec. 27 to 30. 
The convention was one of the largest 
and most successful in the history of 
the organization. Officers were elected 
as follows 

President, Karl W. Gehrkens, head of 
the public school music department at 
Oberlin College; vice-president, Leo C. 
Miller, Miller-Ferguson Institute of 
Music, St. Louis; secretary, Donald M 
Swarthout, dean of the School of Fime 
treasurer, 
Oscar Demmler, Pittsburgh. 

The convention was arranged in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music, Earl V. Moore, president, and 
the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Edith Lucille Robbins, presi- 
dent. 


Many Treubles Imaginary 


Opening sessions centred around the 
trends of the times, speakers discussing 
the place of music in the new leisure 
time, the teaching of music to adults 
and problems relative to present eco- 
nomic conditions... Dr. James Francis 
Cooke of Philadelphia, editor of the 
Etude, said that many of the teachers 
troubles were fancies of their imagina- 
tion. “Teachers should all be lined up 

(Continued on page 4) 


German Government to Subsidize Bay- 
reuth Festival 


The German Government wil] grant 
an annual subsidy of 100,000 marks to 
the Bayreuth Festival, under the new 
Richard Wagner protective law now 
in preparation, according to a dispatch 
to the New York J7imes. Another pro- 
vision of the law aims to secure Parsi- 
fal for exclusive production in Germany 
at the Festspielhaus 

It is stated that the subsidy will en- 
able persons of modest means to attend 
the festival. The measure was prac- 
tised, in effect, last summer, when the 
government sent to Bayreuth a number 
of young men to make up for cancella- 
tions on the part of foreign visitors. 
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TEACHERS SURVEY IMPORTANT TRENDS OF TODAY 


(Continued from page 3) 

in a great chorus and made to sing 
Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” 
he remarked. “It is not the big, bad 
wolf that matters so much as fear of 
him.” Dr. Cooke told his audience that 
piano sales were increasing. Manu- 
facturers had thought that the midget 
piano would become popular, but the 
public demand had been for grand and 
upright pianos. 

Dr. Cooke appeared on Wednesday, 
together with John Erskine, president 
of the Juilliard School of Music, and 
other noted speakers, who gave brief 
talks. Dr. Erskine’s subject was Amer- 
ican Music. 

Musical Education for Adults was the 
title of a paper prepared by C. M. Tre- 
maine, of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, New York, and 
read to the convention by Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy of the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Tremaine suggested that news of a 
simple approach to music study and 
a statement that expense in groups is 
small, be spread far and wide. Many 
adults have been denied musical expres- 
sion because to them it seemed an im- 
possible indulgence, he said. 

Dr. Peter W. Dykema of Columbia 
University, New York, brought the 
thought, in connection with adult educa- 
tion, that municipalities or the govern- 
ment will be called on to furnish halls, 
instruments and equipment for music as 
equipment of playgrounds is furnished 
for children. 

That more life was needed in organ 
compositions was stated by Palmer 
Christian of the University of Mich- 
igan, in a paper prepared by him and 
read by John C. Wilcox of Denver. 


Tests in Racial Groups 


Tests made of different racial groups 
to determine capacity and powers of 
achievement in music were explained in 
a paper by Frank A. Beach of Kansas 
State College. Mr. Beach stated that 
Jewish students had the highest poten- 
tialities, with Germans a close second. 

William C, Mayfarth, of the Louis- 
ville Institute of Music, outlined a pro- 
posal for a national clearing house for 
the music teacher. This would include 
the formulation of a national code of 
ethics, certification of teachers, and the 
publication of a journal. 

Expressing his opinion of the present 
musical situation in colleges, J. Law- 
rence Erb of the Connecticut College 
for Women, New London, reported that 
the number of students in colleges had 
increased in spite of the depression. 

Karl W. Gehrkens of the Oberlin 
Conservatory discussed Sol-Fa. 

On Wednesday afternoon a reception 
was given by Governor and Mrs. 
Charles W. Bryan at the State Capitol. 


Violinist Deplotes Radio 


Highlights of Thursday’s activities 
included a vocal forum, conducted by 
Dudley Buck of Chicago, and John C. 
Wilcox of Denver. A violin forum 
was held with Waldemar Geltch of the 
University of Kansas presiding. Old 
and Modern Violin playing was dis- 
cussed by Leon Sametini of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. Cecil Burleigh 
of the University of Wisconsin spoke 
on Violin Music in America: Its Aims 
and Possibilities. Mr. Geltch talked on 
A Violinist in a Pessimistic Mood, de- 
ploring the effect that radio had on the 
listening public from the _ violinist’s 
standpoint. The radio, according to Mr. 





Leading Figures in the Convention Held by the Music Teachers National Association in 
Lincoln. Top Row, from the Left: Albert Riemenschneider, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, Retiring President; F. B. Stiven, Head of the Music Department, University of Illinois; 
Retiring Vice-President and Member of the Executive Board; C. V. Buttleman, Chicago, New 
Member of the Executive Board; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Newly-elected President of 
the Association; Rudolph Ganz, Director of the Chicago Musical College, Member of the Execu- 
tive Board; Donald Swarthout, University of Kansas, Newly-elected Secretary. Seated: Leo C. 
Miller, Director of the Miller-Ferguson Institute of Music, St. Louis, New Vice-President; Edith 
Lucille Robbins, Lincoln, New Member of the Executive Board, and Oscar Demmler, Pittsburgh, 
Treasurer 


Geltch, divorced personality from the 
performance. 

J. Lawrence Erb presided at the or- 
gan forum held in the First Plymouth 
Congregational Church. As a part of 
this meeting, Parvin Titus of the Cin- 
cinnati College presented several works 
to illustrate points in his paper, Three 
Periods in the Tonal Development of 
the Organ. The Background of the 
American Organist was discussed by 
Dr. Charles Sanford Skilton, professor 
of organ and theory at the University 
of Kansas. R. G, MeCutehan, dean of 
the School of Musie at Depauw Univer- 
sity, presented a page on Why This 
Deluge of New Hymifals? 

During the mornifig session there 
was a musical imterlude, with the 
Brahms Singers of Denver, under the 
direction of Mr. Wilcox, presenting an 
exceedingly fine program. Wassily 
Besekirsky, violinist, and Joseph 
Brinkman, pianist, of the University of 
Michigan, held the attention of the 
audiences in the afternoon. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet was held Thurs- 
day evening with William Arms Fisher, 
vice-president of the Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston, presiding. The address was 
given by Chancellor E. H. Lindley, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, who spoke on Art 
of the World of Men. Greetings were 
extended to the association by chairmen 
of local groups and committees, as well 
as by Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs; Earl V. Moore and Edith 
Lucille Robbins. Special music was 
presented by Philip Abbas, ‘cellist; 
Herbert Wall, tenor, and Basil Gaunt- 
lett, pianist. 

Choral and piano forums were in- 
terspersed with business sessions at the 
Friday meetings. Three new members 
were elected to serve on the executive 
board—Edith Lucille Robbins, of Lin- 
coln; Wallace Goodrich, director of the 
New England Conservatory in Boston; 


and C, V. Buttleman of Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the Music Supervisor's 
National Conference. 


Mrs. Fisher’s Address 


Mrs. Williams Arms Fisher, presi- 
dent of the American Choral and Fes- 
tival Alliance, presided at the choral 
forum in the morning and spoke on 
Vocational and Avocational Outlets for 
Musicians. “Until the present,” she 
said, “very few professional musicians 
have thought of entering other fields of 
activity than those of performing or 
teaching, nor have they been advised to 
prepare for any other line of work. 
The present economic condition, how- 
ever, has brought to our attention the 
necessity for securing a larger variety 
of vocational objectives, to the end that 
no one field need be expected to absorb 
all the musically trained, and those who 
enter the more unusual occupations, 
demanding musical training, will be in- 
telligently prepared for the work.” 

Short programs were presented by 
100 voices from the A Cappella Choir 
of the Omaha Central High School, 
under the direction of Carol Marhoff 
Pitts, and by fifty voices of the State 
Teachers’ College at Kirksville, Mo., 
directed by Barrett Stout. 

A paper was read by Marshall B. 
Hulbert, Lawrence Conservatory of 
Music, Appleton, Wis. The Upward 
Swing of Choral Music in Colleges and 
the Rapid Growth of A Cappella 
Choirs was the topic presented by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester. Ac- 
companied vs. A Cappella Singing was 
the subject chosen by John Rosbor- 
ough, Lincoln, director of the Great 
Cathedral Choir. 


Ganz Presides at Piano Forum 


Friday afternoon’s program centred 
around a piano forum with Rudolph 
Ganz presiding. He read a paper on 
The Evolution of the Piano and Piano 
Playing. Winifred Christie gave a re- 


cital in connection with the forum's 
discussion of The Moor Double-Key- 
board Piano and Its Possibilities. Joseph 
Brinkman of the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, presented a paper 
on The Growing Responsibilities of the 
Preparatory Teacher. 

Sessions closed with a program by 
the Lincoln Symphony, assisted by 
Philip Abbas, ‘cellist, and the Great 
Cathedral Choir of Lincoln under the 
direction of John Rosborough. Dr. 
Hanson conducted the orchestra, which 
played his Romantic Symphony. 

Earl V. Moore presided on Saturday 
as papers and discussions of graduate 
work in music were presented. Mr. 
Moore read a paper on The Present 
Attitude of Universities and Conserva- 
tories Toward Graduate Study in Mu- 
sic. W. Oliver Strunk of the music 
division of the Library. of Congress, 
Washington, gave a paper on Sources 
and Problems for Graduate Study in 
Musicology. 


Libraries Are Discussed 


Dr. James T. Quarles led a discus- 
sion on university musical libraries. 
A discussion on conservatory libraries 
was led by Charles N. Boyd of the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 

In another series of discussions, top- 
ics were handled under the following 
leadership: Applied Music, Karleton 
Hackett, president of the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago; The- 
ory and Composition, George A. Leigh 
ton, Cincinnati Conservatory; Music 
Education, Ada Bickling of Lansing, 
Mich. 

Papers were read as follows: Ap- 
plied Music as a Subject for Graduate 
Study, H. L. Butler, dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Composition and Theory of Mu- 
sic as Subjects for Graduate Study, Dr. 
Hanson; Graduate Study in the Field 
of Music Education, Russell V. Mor- 
gan; The Fine Arts in Secondary Edu- 
cation, Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of 
the commission on the relation of school 
and college for the Progressive Educa- 
tional Association, St. Louis. 

NELLE GREER 





Evangeline Lehman’s New Oratorio 
Has Premiere in Paris Church 


Paris, Dec. 25.—The premiere of 
Nuit de Noel (Child of Bethlehem), 
an oratorio by Evangeline Lehman, of 
Port Huron, Mich., was given here last 
night at the midnight mass in the 
church of Saint Nicholas des Champs, 
the first time an American composition 
had been so presented. The cantata is 
for mixed voices, string orchestra, or- 
gan and four soloists, one of whom was 
Miss Lehman. Maurice Dumesnil, pi- 
anist, conducted. 


Margaret Halstead Talks on Problems 
of Americans Abroad 


Replacing Queena Mario on short 
notice, Margaret Halstead, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, gave a talk 
before the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association in Aeolian Hall recently. 

Miss Halstead, who has appeared 
with success in opera in Europe as well 
as in this country, took as the subject 
of her talk the problems of the Amer- 
ican singer in securing experience in 
Europe and the lack of appreciation 
of its native artists shown by the Amer 
ican public in general. Leonard Lieb- 
ling was another speaker. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Molinari Conducts Philharmonic 
Society—Petrassi, Young Ital- 
ian, Figures Side by Side With 
Haydn — Defauw Occupies 
Prominent Place in Musical 
Life of Belgium — Poulenc 
Takes Part in Presentation of 
His Concerto For Two Pianos 
—Liége Hears Programs Under 
Baton of Armand Marsick 


By ALBert HUYBRECHTS 


RUSSELS, Dec. 28.—Bernardino 
B Molinari was invited by the 
Philharmonic Society to conduct 
its first program of the season. The 
chief of the concerts given in the 
Augusteo in Rome is a true conductor, 
his beat is clear and precise, although 
it often betrays a southern exuberance. 
Molinari devoted the major part of 
his program to compositions by his 
countrymen. First came his own tran- 
scription of Vivaldi’s L’Inverno (Win- 
ter), a work which is typical of the 
manner of the maitre de chapel otf 
Philip, Duke of Hess. It consists of an 
Allegro non molto, a Largo and an AIl- 
legro. The first part paints a picture 
of snow and of whirling blasts; the 
second depicts rain, and the third sug- 
gests walking on glassy ice. One may 
regard L’Inverno as a curiosity, inas- 
much as it is one of the earliest experi- 
ments in imitative composition. 

After a symphony of Haydn’s (No. 
13), Mr. Molinari introduced into the 
program a Partita by the young Italian, 
G. Petrassi, (born in 1904). This 
work, which won the prize offered by 
the Sindicato Nazionale Fascisto Musi- 
cisti and was also the subject of honor 
on the part of the Federation Inter- 
nationale des Concerts, reveals primar- 
ily a lack of technique. How could it 
be otherwise, since Mr. Petrassi fin- 
ished his studies in fugue and counter- 
point only last year? His orchestration 
is intended to be powerful, but succeeds 
only in being brutal. One must concede 
that the partita has life—but . . . what 
taste ! 

Respighi’s Fountains of Rome and 
the Overture to Tannhauser were per- 
formed with exceptional brilliancy and 
resulted in interminable ovations for 
Molinari and the magnificent phalanx 
of musicians who make up the sym- 
phony orchestra of this city. 


Give Bach’s Art of Fugue 


The Philharmonic’s second concert 
consisted wholly of a performance of 
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Albert Huybrechts,’ Belgian Composer, Who 
Is Writing for “Musical America" / 





MONG new contributors to Musi- 

cAL AMERICA is Albert Huy- 
brechts, young Belgian composer, resi- 
dent in Brussels, where he studied at 
the Royal Conservatory under such 
masters as Dubois and Jongen. Mr. 
Huybrechts is also well known in the 
United States. His Sonata for violin 
and piano won the Elizabeth S. Cool- 
idge Prize in 1926, and received its 
first performance at the Chamber 
Music Festival held in the Library of 
Congress, Washington. The Ojai 
Festival Prize of $1,000, given by 
Mrs. Coolidge and F. G. Frost the 
same year was awarded to him for 
his First String Quartet. Among Mr. 
Huybrechts’s compositions are a poem, 
David, for orchestra, other orchestral 
works and songs. 











Bach’s The Art of Fugue, orchestrated 
by Graeser. This concert proved an ad- 
mirable success. The artistic standard 
maintained in it calls for the highest 
praise. The interpretation of Bach’s 
masterpiece, in which technique and 
conception surpass the imagination, 
was in the capable hands of Hermann 
Scherchen and three brilliant Belgian 
artists, Mlles. R. Van Neste and 
Gabrielle Tambuyser, clavecinists, and 
Charles Heus, organist. Mr. Heus, who 
is a Bach specialist, is one of the best 
known organists in Europe. 

Désiré Defauw occupies a prominent 
place in the musical life of Belgium. In 
addition to conducting the Concerts 
Defauw which he founded, he conducts 


HANSEL AND GRETEL SUNG IN ROCHESTER — 


Presentation by Eastman School 
Is Applauded by Capacity 
Throngs 


Rocuester, Jan. 5——The opera de- 
partment of the Eastman School of 
Music presented Hansel and Gretel at 
Kilbourn Hall on the evenings of Dec. 
18 and 19. As is usual with these pro- 
ductions, admission was free, and the 
number of persons unable to gain ad- 
mission was nearly equal to the num- 
ber who saw the performances. Both 
presentations were excellent, well sung 
and well acted. Emanuel Balaban, 
head of the opera department, con- 
ducted. 

The casts differed to some extent, the 
distribution being as follows: Hansel 


and Gretel, Eloise Bradford and Inez 
Harvuot, Mary Miller and Grace 
Boyer; the Father, Carl Senne; the 
Mother, Dorothy Pfeffer and Martha 
Mook; the Witch, Alice George; the 
Sandman, Clarice Spercer and Ruth 
Lucas; the Dew Fairy, Louise Tobey 
and Marianne Pflueger. 

Part of the Eastman School Orches- 
tra took part. The ballet, selected from 
the classes of Thelma Biracree, was ad- 
mired. 

On Dec. 10, the New English Sing- 
ers were presented in the Kilbourn Hall 
recital series before an audience that 
overflowed into the corridors. Their 
program included a number of Christ- 
mas songs, old and otherwise, and was 
generously applauded. 

Mary Ertz WILL 
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concerts given at the Royal Conserva- 
tory, where he teaches an orchestra 
class, and is general director of the 
national radio station, giving there some 
twenty gala concerts every year. The 
first Defauw program this season 
brought some of the most representative 
examples of Wagnerian music. Soloists 
were Sabine Kalter, soprano of the 
Opera in Hamburg, whose singing had 
an infinite variety of pastel shading, and 
Alexander Kipnis, the celebrated bass, 
who needs no special introduction. 


Contemporary Works Performed 


Contemporary music constituted the 
second Defauw program, beginning 





Désiré Defauw, Founder of the Concerts 
Defauw and Prominent in the Musical Life 
of Belgium 


with Honegger’s Pastorale d’Eté, a 
youthful work, somewhat pale in color, 
which does not foreshadow the vigor 
of Antigone, of Rugby, or of Judith. 
Next came the Overture to Neues vom 
Tage (News of the Day) by Hinde- 
mith, a masterpiece in a caustic vein. 
Then the Chant du Rossignol of Strav- 
insky, the rhythm and orchestration of 
which are of untold wealth. 

Francis Poulenc and Mr. Fevrier, 
pianists, were the soloists, playing the 
former’s Concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra. The concerto, which permits 
us in passing to bow to Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Debussy, Déodat de 
Séverac and even to... Mr. Poulenc, 
is brilliantly written and possesses an 
uncanny vivacity. A very fine quality 
of touch and sonority was obtained by 
the players. The program further in- 
troduced a Fugato, full of sonorities, 
sarcasm and seriousness, by Marcel 
Poot, a young Belgian. Also there was 
the Scythian Suite of Prokofieff, with 
its quite extraordinary dynamics. 

Programs of La Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire Royal, which included 
no contemporary compositions, began 
with Schumann’s Manfred, Jacques 
Copeau reciting the Byron poem in a 
manner that was a marvel of grandeur 
and effectiveness. The concert ended 
with a complete performance of 
Franck’s Psyché, seldom heard in its en- 
tirety. Mr. Defauw conducted with 
great art, and with especial regard for 
fine shadings. 


Radio Orchestra Admired 


Among the gala concerts offered by 
the National Radio Institute must be 
mentioned the one on Nov. 10, which 
brought Schumann’s Rhenish Sym- 
phony, the premiere of the Concerto for 





Armand Marsick, Conductor of Programs 
Given by the Society of Symphonic Con- 
certs in Liége 


piano and orchestra by our own Her- 
berigs, Honegger’s Rugby, the delicious 
Shepherd’s Hey by Grainger, and final- 
ly the moving and much appreciated 
Fantasie on Two Popular Angevin Airs 
by the Belgian, Lekeu. The orchestra 
of the National Radio Institute, rival- 
ling the best in Europe, was under the 
baton of Mr. Defauw, and was perfec- 
tion. 

The Society of Symphonic Concerts 
of Liége gives a series of programs of 
great interest. The first, designed as a 
Beethoven festival, contained the Eg- 
mont Overture, the Pastoral Symphony, 
the Third Leonore Overture and the 
Violin Concerto with Maurice Raskin 
as soloist. 

Armand Marsick is in charge of these 
concerts. The composer of numerous 
operas and the founder of conserva- 
tories at Athens and at Bilboa, he is a 
serious musician whose faith and en- 
thusiasm are sincere. Mr. Raskin is 
certainly one of the best violinists in 
Belgium. He may well hope that some 
day his name will be included in that 
glorious array of musicians, who made 
the reputation of the Liége school of 
violin playing: Vieuxtemps, Marsick, 
homson and Ysaye. 


CHAMBER GROUPS HEARD 


Ensembles Are Presented by State 
Department of Education 


Chamber music concerts presented by 
the Department of Education of the 
State of New York, with G. A. Baldini 
as director of musical activities, are 
given by the Capitol String Quartet, 
the Harlem String Trio and the Empire 
String Quartet. 

Members of the first-named group 
are Alexis Kudisch, Max Buzatesco, 
Charlotte Karman and Bernard Heit- 
man; the Harlem String Trio consists 
of Samuel Heyward, John Lanier and 
Helyne Jones; players in the Empire 
group are Harry Farbman, Marius 
Laghos, Edward Kreiner and Nerino 
Bianchi. The ensembles were engaged 
early in January for concerts in public 
libraries, in branches of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., and in the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church 


Joseph Bonnet, organist of St. 
Eustache, Paris, recently dedicated a 
new organ in the Torelli Palace, in 
Turin. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ, M 


“Knight of the Bow” Shows the 
Progress of a Sincere Musician 
from Youth to Artistic Man- 
hood—His Wealth of Cultural 
Pursuits Includes Collection of 
Paintings — Believes That a 
Violin Concerto Conceived with 
Piano Is Needed—Always in 
the Fore in the Introduction of 
New Works—Photography a 
Beloved Hobby 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


HEN Jascha Heifetz gave his 

first New York recital of the 

present season at Carnegie Hall, 
many of us observed a new note in his 
playing. From the day of his memor- 
able debut in this country to the present, 
music lovers had been deeply impressed 
by those many superb qualities, which 
have combined to make him one of the 
greatest violinists of our time. But 
there was a new note, a deeper, more 
human one, which characterized every- 
thing that he played at that recital, 
from his revival of the lovely little 
Sonatina in G Minor of Schubert, and 
the Conus Concerto to his own adapta- 
tion of some Bach. 

The answer to the question of what 
had taken place was a simple one, to 
be gained by a study of growth in the 
true artist. For Heifetz has ever been 
a true artist. He came to us the youth, 
endowed with a genius for his instru- 
ment, a technical virtuosity that made 
the most difficult compositions seem 
simple ones in his hand, and musical 
taste that but few young men possess. 
That taste, that avoiding of the mere- 
tricious and the banal, has over the 
years been the guiding light of his ar- 
tistic development. Today, the artist, 
Jascha Heifetz, is no longer the youth, 
but the man, a full-fledged artistic indi- 
viduality, in whom deep musicianship 
has joined with glorious violinistic 
powers to make him a great and com- 
manding figure in his art. 


Esthetic Development 


The new note is that of the man, who 
has not only played his violin to the 
enchantment of audiences throughout 
the world, but who has studied those 
things that pertain to esthetic develop- 
ment and cultivation, in relation to his 
art, music, and to its sister arts. In his 
playing today there is sounded the finer 
expression of the mature, by the dis- 
t aguished artist, who has thought about 
his art, has reflected on it, and who has 
contemplated on much that, in the first 
Aush of success, had less meaning for 
him than it has today. 

To talk with him in the great hall, 
which is the living room of his pent- 
house on Park Avenue in New York, 
was my pleasure last month, on an 
afternoon when New York was suf- 
fused with that misty sort of rain which 
one associates more readily with Lon- 
don. But high up over the city where 
this great young musician lives, the 
view was, in its way, as bewitching in 
inclement weather as on a sunny day. 

Mr. Heifetz had just come into town 
from a tour. To be exact, he had 
just gotten off a train from West Vir- 
ginia. No, he was not tired, but he 
wanted to get accustomed to being on 
terra firma once more. I had promised 
him that this would be no formal inter- 
view, no questions and answers, for I 
had been reliably informed that that 
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was something of which he was not 


fond. We chatted and smoked and be- 
fore long | found that his paintings 
were a very major interest. In his liv- 
ing room there are a number of striking 
paintings, paintings which he holds in 
deep affection. Though they are varied, 
one might recognize a certain person- 
ality in all of them, that is, they are the 
work of one man. 

“You like them,” he said to me. “I 
do, too, and believe they are important. 
They are by Gregory Gluckmann, a Rus- 
sian painter living in Paris. All the 
canvasses in this room are his. You 
will see that there is a classic quality 
in them, although his technical treat- 
ment of paint is modern.” This I ob- 
served to be the case. We talked of 
Gluckmann and I learned that Mr. Hei- 
fetz was the first to bring his paintings 
to this country, where they have since 
been highly praised. 

I called Mr. Heifetz a connoisseur, 
for | had often been told that he de- 
voted much time and study to the art 
of the brush. 

“No,” he answered, “not a connois- 
seur, just an appreciator. You know, 
it is difficult to be a connoisseur, and,” 
he added drily, “there are so many bad 
paintings !” 


A Broad Outlook 


I found his outlook very broad. 
Jascha Heifetz is one of those fortu- 
nate souls who have an interest in all 
new artistic expression. It is as definite 
in his attitude to music as to painting, 
and also to literature. He is keenly 
engrossed by present day authors and 
remarkably well informed, for he knows 
not only his own native Russian but also 
English, French and German. Thus 
literature in four languages concerns 
him. 

That remarkable, almost Jovian calm, 
which his audiences have observed in 
his manner, is part of his nature. His 
is not the excitable, easily perturbed 
temperament, so often associated with 


virtuosi in many arts. His conversation 
is thoughtful, his delivery of what he 
has to say precise and finely expressed 
in English that would do honor to one 
who claimed it as a mother tongue. In 
the matter of his choice of music for 
performance, Mr. Heifetz plans well 
ahead. He confided to me that he ex- 
amines quantities of new works in sea- 
son and out, both in manuscript and 
from the catalogues of publishers here 
and abroad, ever eager to bring forward 
what he believes, after careful study, 
has genuine value. 

We were at last on the subject of 
music, violin music, to be specific. He 
had a short time before played the Elgar 
Concerto with Eugene Goossens and 
the Cincinnati Symphony. I found that 
he admires the work very much and 
as I do, too, we had quite a discussion 
of its place in the literature. I spoke of 
modern violin concertos. 

“You can hardly call the Elgar Con- 
certo modern today,” he advanced, with 
a smile, “for it has, after a period of 
some twenty-three years since it was 
written, revealed its classic quality.” I 
agreed. We went on to those latter- 
day concertos which he believes can be 
called modern. 

Knowing his interest in the music of 
the Florentine composer, Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, I spoke of him. Mr. 
Heifetz has played his Concerto Ital- 
iano in New York with Bernardino 
Molinari and the New York Philhar- 
monic and last season his Second Con- 
certo, I Profeti (The Prophets) with 
Toscanini and the same orchestra, the 
latter work dedicated to him, as is the 
same composer’s Poem in Form of a 
Rondo, The Lark, based on those lovely 
lines from Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, 


Hark, Hark! the Lark. 
A New Kind of Concerto Needed 


“IT admire Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s mu- 
sic very much and have had great joy 
in introducing both his major works, 
the concertos, and some of his shorter 


ATURE IN MASTERY OF MUSIC, ° 





Jascha Heifetz: A 
Characteristic Profile 
Made Last Summer 
During a Morning's 
Practice 











pieces. What we need is a concerto 
written with piano, that is, conceived 
with piano, not with the piano as a 
reduction of the orchestral part. Such 
a work Castelnuovo-Tedesco is now 
writing for me. It will probably be a 
concerto for piano and violin, instead 
of violin and piano; but I shall not 
object. For I believe firmly that the 
piano part in all new works for the 
violin must be of great importance. 
The day of the old-fashioned piano 
accompaniment is passed. There must 
be an independence of treatment in the 
piano to offset the violin. I have em- 
bodied this principle in my transcrip- 
tions and find that they are liked be- 
cause of this, as much as for the man- 
ner in which I write for the violin. 
Difficult for accompanists? Why not? 
Pianists must practice the new kind of 
part assigned them. 


“Will the Public Like It?” 


“Will the public receive with favor 
the great new violin concerto? you ask. 
[ am convinced that it will. Let a new 
work as fine as the Brahms Concerto 
be heard and it will be acclaimed. 
Every violinist will study it and perform 
it. I have no doubt that when the next 
outstanding violin concerto is brought 
forward, its success will be universal.” 

Mr. Heifetz holds that such a work 
must be one that will prove of great 
significance in all respects, that is, 
musically, and from the violinist’s 
standpoint. He has had considerable 
experience with new concertos, having 
introduced the Liapounoff in manu- 
script a few years ago, as well as the 
two already named. 


His Own Transcriptions 


Of his own writing he was loath to 
speak. But I know that he devotes 
much time to it in his holiday periods. 
He has made violin transcriptions of 
a wide variety of things, Bach, Vivaldi, 
Rameau and Hummel, of the Russians, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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An Informal Gathering: Jascha Heifetz With His Friend, 
Arthur Rubinstein, the Pianist, in The Hague. 
European Manager, Dr. G. de Koos, is Shown Standing 


(Continued from page 6) 


Arensky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff and of 
moderns, Debussy, Albeniz, Poulenc, 
Halffter, and Godowsky. He has also 
transcribed two of Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co’s Shakespeare songs, Sea-Murmurs 
and Tango. 


Hobbies and Plans 


I refrained from asking about hob- 
bies, but I know they include pho- 
tography, about which he knows a great 
deal, doing his own developing and 
printing, making bromoil transfers and 
other things which distinguished ama- 
teurs enjoy, and the collecting of books. 
He has first editions of Chaucer and of 
Robert Burns and many volumes of 
Dickens. 

And then we talked of plans. The 
violinist sails for abroad in February, 
to make a tour which includes concerts 
in the principal cities of Europe, “every- 
where but,” as he put it. In Rome he 
will play at the Augusteo, on which 
occasion he will introduce Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s Concerto, I Profeti, under 
the baton of Molinari. In April he 
goes-to Russia. He has not been there 
since 1917. He looks forward to play- 
ing in the chief cities of his native land, 
and to finding new compositions by 
those strikingly gifted young Soviet 
composers, whom he will unquestiona- 
bly meet and who will show him their 
music. He will be gone eight months, 
returning in the autumn to this country. 


A Service to Elgar 


Since our visit I have had the privi- 
lege of sitting in Carnegie Hall and 
hearing him play the Elgar Concerto 
at a concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. My thoughts 
went back to our visit and what he had 
said about Sir Edward’s work. How 
supremely he played it is already a 
matter of record. It was a towering 
performance. I thought, too, of what 
he had said about the work not being 
modern any longer. Perhaps not. But 
in his hands, played with the breadth 
and distinction with which he endowed 
it through his superb art, it was not a 
matter of old or new. It seemed to me 
that this was the finest violin concerto 
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In Hollywood, Cal.: Ossip Gabrilowitsch Conducts and Jascha Heifetz Plays 


at a Morning Rehearsal for One of the Famous Bowl Concerts 





On the Verandah of the California Home of the Heifetzes at San Clemente Last Summer: 
The Violinist's Wife, the Celebrated Florence Vidor in the Films Before Her Marriage, Has 


a Smile for Her Husband and Mrs. Rudolph Polk, a Friend. 


Little Josepha Heifet: Is Seen 


Facing Them 


since Brahms, a work almost Brahmsian 


at times, yet touched with that freshness 


of English beauty, that wholesome, un- 
comprising honesty, which the music 
if the greatest of Edwardian tone 
masters never fails to reveal. 

| doubt whether Jascha Heifetz real- 
izes what he did for the Elgar Concerto 
in his two performances of it in New 
York this season. I would like him to 
know that his selfless devotion to the 
work has made it dear to many who 
never knew it and to as many who have 
treasured it. We left the hall that day 
certain that we had listened to a great 
musical utterance. It was the eloquence 
at the disposal of Elgar and voiced 
aristocracy of line that had triumphed. 

Mr. Heifetz might have played 
Beethoven and Brahms at his New York 


with 


Philharmonic appearances. In either he 
would have been admirable. But he did 
a far greater service to music by cham- 
pioning the Elgar Concerto. He show- 
ed himself the possessor of the courage 
of his convictions, always a sign of 
artistic integrity. With every important 
violin concerto in history a famous 
player is associated—Ferdinand David 
with the Mendelssohn, Joseph Joachim 
with the Brahms, Sarasate with the 
Lalo Symphonie Espagnole. Who knows 
but that the name of Jascha Heifetz will 
be permanently linked with the Elgar, 

as the violinist who introduced it, 
for that was Kreisler, but as_ the 
iolinist who twenty-three years after 

was written made: it live again for 
a public that could better understand 
its message than could audiences of the 
day when it was new? 


= 
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NTEREST IN ITS KINDRED ARTS 








The Celebrated Violinist on Board an Ocean 
Liner with Josef von Sternberg, the Noted 
Moving Picture Director 


Franco Foresta-Hayek Engaged for 
Operatic Performances in Italy 


. 1—Franco Foresta- 
Hayek, American tenor, has recently 
been engaged to sing this month at the 
Teatro Regio at Parma. Antonino Vot- 
to of La Scala will be the conductor. 
Following his appearances there, Mr. 
Hayek will go to Bari, where he has 
been engaged to sing at the Teatro 
Petruzzelli in Puccini’s Madama Butter- 
fly, and Zandonai’s La Farsa Amorosa. 
In Butterfly he will be heard as Pinker- 
ton, with Rosetta Pampanini in the title 
role. 


MILAN, Jan. 


Rudolph Ganz Appointed President of 
Chicago Musical College 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, conductor and composer, has 
been appointed president of the Chicago 
Musical College, succeeding Carl D. 
Kinsey, who has resigned. 

M. M. 


Respighi Ballet Given in. London 


A new version of Anatole France's 
story, Our Lady’s Juggler, for panto- 
mime ballet with music by Respighi, was 
given recently in London. 
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LONDON: REACTS TO VARYING CONCERT 
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ONDON, Jan. 1.—The celebgity 
concert is not yet dead in Exgs 
land. Which is as much as to say 
tliat the Albert Hall is still used as a 
centert hall. By a celebrity concett, | 
njean one.in which a “name” is the only 
njeans of attracting the public and the 
program is of the least importance. 

‘As long as such occasions are en- 
couraged, so long will our musical life 
be impoverished. For it is certain that 
the people who habitually sit in the Al- 
bert Hall on Sunday afternoons ( partly 
because they like to fellow a celebrity 
vogue, partly because on that particular 
afternoon of the week they have noth- 
ing else to do) form one of the most 
unmusical audiences in the world. The 
people who go there to see prize-fights 
could not be less interested in music. 

The organizers of such concerts seem 
to have scant respect for those who buy 
the tickets. The production of the pro- 
grams is evidence. For a shilling one 
can buy a wad of advertisements among 
which the items of the program may be 
found, provided one is diligent. 

But to find the items of the program 
is one thing: to hear them sung or 
played is another. So whimsical are 
these celebrities that they consider it 
almost a point of honor to announce 
one set of items and perform another. 
If, by chance, the celebrity singer gives 
us one of the songs named in the pro- 
gram, and if it happens to be.in a for- 
eign language, it is a matter for sur 
prise to find the text given with less 
than four misprints. These celebrity 
concerts are exasperating affairs ! 


The Skill of Tetrazzini 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini’s recent con 
cert in the Albert Hall, however, was 
not so much exasperating as a pathetic 
occasion. A prima donna’s farewell 
must always be so, even if do not 
quite believe that the farewell is final 
The sadness of this particular concert 
was in the realization that one of the 
great singers of our time had come be- 
fore us and departed. Her contributions 
to the program were restricted in num 
ber; three supporting artists had been 
engaged to extend the concert to normal 
length. But the choice of the Mad 
Scene from Thomas’s Hamlet 
ficient evidence that Mme. Tetrazzini 
did not fear to answer the most exact- 
ing technical challenge. 

Let me say at once the technique was 
as complete as ever it was, and it is a 
matter of history that Mme. Tetrazzini 





was suf- 


made her London debut in 1907. Scales 
and arpeggios were executed with 


exemplary smoothness; scattered high 
notes were taken dead in tune; even the 
dramatic import of the scene was con 
veyed in changing tone-color 

Of course, the voice itself has lost 
some of its endearing charm—I mean, 
its clarity and artlessness. It was only 
too obvious that the art was being con- 
sciously employed and that the bloom 
had faded. Yet there were phrases 
where the beauty of a youthful voice 
suddenly flowered again. So to hear the 
two qualities side by side made the 
experience the more poignant. It was 
as if Kreisler had been asked to play 
upon a street musician's fiddle and, sub- 
jecting it to all the magic of his virtuos- 


LH fa Programs Compared 
‘the Magnet of Orchestra Music 


By Bas. Maine 


ity, had momentanily succeded om draw- 
ing from wt a Streds enchanting 
quality. 

Joseph Hislop, tenor, was ome of the 
supporting artists. His woure amd style 
remind me more and more cf the late 
Gervase Elwes, abthough ins repertoue 
is very different. Noedzaeski, the Polish 
pianist, and Lisa Mimeihetm, am accom 
plished young wiolmmst, were the other 
interlude-pertormers. 

Dr. Felix Wemgartner’s wisit to Eng- 
land turned oor thoggits to the art ox 
conducting once agam. He and Berlioz 
together recently attracted 2 fuill house 





Dr. Adrien Bow Conducts the Lemdiem Sym- 
phony in Two Progrems @ Wien fer the 
British Broadcasting Cangerstian 


at Queen's Hall. Tihs cs lov mm omeauns 1 
be disrespectial to Brabors ot Bee- 
thoven, who were alk mesemiet 1 
the program, the ome by the Haydn 
Variations, the other by the Secom 
Piano Concerto; mor to Ham Samm 

who gave a Gehgittal periormance 

the latter, appreciate its Mozartian 
quality to the fall. The fact remams 


that Berhoz is the fashoom mow m Len- 


don, and when bs Swnophome Fan- 
tastique 1s to be giwem woth so emoment 
an imterpreter as Wemeartimer, a large 
audience can ‘be courte 10 

The value T We@Mmeartirt’s appear 
ance hes mm the kessoms ihe movarna 
gives m concert deportmentn eM! 
Strates (11 that os the word) that of a 
conductor WUS sh ‘W Heli hiy eage pel ente 
means ot gesture, be showld use re 
hearsal-trme for hs self-exoressnon 


the pomts of wtterpretatino tMve mot 


been settled then, mo amount hr 
trionic movement w berm 
pass at the actwal periormmnce 

The Berhoz svimphomy was am olbpect 
lesson mm conductme woth restra 
What power and m here were tite 
Marche au Suppilice Sett tie were 
generated by an almost hedkode mammer 
on the part of Dr. Wemgartmer An 
even more strikme Stamce—lewaase 
the 1mmediate effect was mot so imme 
diately apparem—was the rina 
Brahms’s \ ariatioms Tine exceeding 
lightness and swittmess of thant episode 
was condocted with hardly a movement 


The fact can be taken as 2 compliment 


to the plavers of the Rrtish Broadcast 


LURES 





Mime. Luisa Tetrazzini Gave a Brilliant Demonstration of Virtuosity at her Concert in the 


Albert Hall. 


From a Photograph Taken at the Time of Her First Appearances in London 


and New York, a Quarter of a Century Ago 


img Corporation’s Symphony, and, in 
the result, it was proved to be well de- 
served. 

(Im passing, allow me to commend a 
brief biographical study of Brahms by 
Ralph Hill, which has been recently 
published by Denis Archer, London.) 


Geedwill Among Orchestras 


4 welcome sign of “goodwill among 
orchestras” was the announcement that 
the British Broadcasting Corporation 
would call in the London Symphony to 
give about two studio programs a month 
(with Dr. Adrian Boult conducting ) 
and so relieve the overworked B. B. C 
Symphony. The latter has been criti- 
cized for its staleness on occasions, al- 
theugh, im fairness, I must record, in 
rdditiom to the Weingartner concert, a 
magnificent program (by both orches- 
tra amd chorus) of Morning 
Heroes during Armistice Week. 

The engagement of the London Sym- 
phomy is am answer to some of the 
‘riticisms of the B. B. C. policy which 
ave lately appeared in musical jour 
nals, a far more effective answer, in my 
opinion, than the official defense which 
uppeared im the corporation’s official 
wgan, the Radio Times. It is only fair 
tm poimt out that other orchestras are 
represented in the B. B. C. programs 
the Hallé of Manchester,, for example, 
umd Beecham’s orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic. 

Im addition, the impetus given by the 

B. C. to English Semmpesition is one 

the factors contributing to the im 


Bliss’s 


Medern American Compositions to Be 
Recorded 
leginning in January, phonograph 
cordings of works by contemporary 
composers will be issued 
months under the title of 
« Music Quarterly Recordings. The 
record quarterly is affliated with New 
VW quarterly which for the last 


\merican 


ery three 


ty tne 


six years has published works by Amer- 
um composers. Much of the music to 
e recorded is available in New Music. 


he first issue will contain an Andan 
r string quartet by Ruth Crawford, 
layed by the New World Quartet. 
Works by Carl Ruggles Adolph Weiss, 
Walter Charles Ives, Henry 
Chavez, Wallingford 
\aron Copland and others are 
preparation 
Hindemith’s play for children, We 
Build a City, which has already been 
givem im seven languages, has now been 
eighth, Japanese 


Piston, 
well. ( arlos 


LrecVver 
ed 


translated into an 


pression that England is becoming the 
centre of European music. Besides EI- 
gar’s Third Symphony (which, how- 
ever, will probably be postponed), pro- 
grams for the coming year will include 
first performances of a new symphony 
by William Walton, a piano concerto 
by John Ireland and another by Frank 
Bridge. Without doubt, it is an encour- 
agement to British composers to know 
that their offspring need not be waifs 
or strays so long as they have in the 
B. B. C. a willing and not impecunious 
godparent. 
Delightful Musical Plays 

Some delightful musical plays are to 
be seen. Revue has been given an ex- 
tended lease in the André Charlot show, 
How d’You Do? Satire here makes 
sharp thrusts at films, open-air Shakes 
peare and certain musical conventions. 
Another admirable revue is After Dark, 
which is richly adorned by the genius 
of Nelson Keys. In two shows, Nymph 
Errant and Gay Divorce, Cole Porter 
has contrived to beguile the dance-world 
with further examples of the art of 
“tune”-writing; the only disadvantage 
is that no actor or actress in musical 
plays ever is able to sing the tunes. 1T« 
me it is a source of endless wonder 
that a showman like Charles 
Cochran, who would never engage a 
chorus girl who could not dance every 
step known to creation, should so con- 
sistently fail to find a leading lady who 
knows even the first thing about sing- 
ing. 


good 


Cincinnati Symphony Gives Concert in 
Ann Arbor 

\nn Arpor, Jan. 5.— The fourth 
concert in the Choral Union Series 
brought the Cincinnati Symphony, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goossens, to Hill 
\uditorium on Dec. 5. The fine pro 
gram, brilliantly played, was made up 
of Brahms’s Third Symphony, Berlioz’s 
Beatrice and Benedict Overture, La 
Péri by Dukas and Enesco’s First Ru- 
manian Rhapsody. 

Maria Olszewska gave the fifth pro- 
gram and was heartily applauded in a 
list that ranged from Handel and Pai- 
siello to Brahms, Strauss and _ Bizet. 
Frederick Schauwecke> accompanied. 

\ performance of The Messiah was 
scheduled by the University Choral 
Union and Symphony under the baton 
of Earl V. Moore on Dec. 19. Thelma 
von Eisenhauer, Helen McClaflin, 
Arthur Hackett and Carl Lindegren 
were engaged for the solo parts. 
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DEAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Some music lovers who know what’s 
what were chatting the other day in a 
restaurant frequented by celebrated 
artists and those who like to be near 
them. The discussion turned to opera, 
for a change; I say, “for a change,” 
because these are music lovers whose 
interest is regularly in music not con- 
cerned with the stage. 

They were talking about new operas 
at the Metropolitan and how few of 
them remained in the repertoire after 
being introduced. They found that 
practically none did, and so the ques- 
tion was raised as to the reason for 
this. Someone suggested one reason, 
another another. One even hinted that 
if the royalty per performance was a 
fairly large one, that that might have 
something to do with it. But knowing 
that our opera house is an artistic insti- 
tution, this was quickly discarded as a 
ground for not doing a worthy new 
work, 

Yet, no new opera in recent years 
was more worthy of continued per- 
formances, all at the table agreed, than 
was Jaromir Weinberger’s Schwanda, 
der Dudelsackpfeifer, produced a few 
years ago. That work, given in Ger- 
many and Austria for several years be- 
fore it was brought out at the Metro- 
politan, with a success that had attend- 
ed no other new work in some time, 
was received with very marked favor 
here. But after four or five perform- 
ances it vanished from the repertoire. 

Why? 

Don’t think that in asking I am 
prompted by that devilish fellow, who 
plays such an important part in 
Schwanda. I know he looks a bit like 
my pictures, but, on my word, he is no 
relative of mine, not even a connection. 
[ am asking because many have asked 
me, long before the discussion referred 
to above took place. 

The Metropolitan’s cast for Schwanda 
was a sorry one, I'll admit. The role 
of the jolly Schwanda is nothing for 
Friedrich Schorr, who is a fine artist 
in his own field, not in romantic come- 
dy. Laubenthal was the Babinsky, and 
he sang his part quite as hopelessly as 
he sang other things. (He is no longer 
with us, which makes it possible for 
quite a few to go again to the Wagner 
operas. His presence in them for so 
many years kept numbers away.) As 
the devil, Schiitzendorf was amusing, 
but working with a Schwanda with a 
lighter touch he would have done far 
better. Only Maria Miller and Karin 
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Branzell were happily cast, as Dorota 
and the Queen, respectively. 

During the season that Schwanda 
was given, I think I suggested that the 
Metropolitan have it translated and give 
it in English the next season, with a 
cast headed by Lawrence Tibbett in 
the title role. 

And that is the very suggestion made 
during the discussion which I over- 
heard. Tibbett would be an ideal, jovial 
Schwanda and would sing it magnifi- 
cently, too. And the work, which 
abounds in comedy, would be relished 
by our audiences and in all probability 
become a fixture in the repertoire. 

Here’s something to think about for 
next season. Don’t tell us that Schwan- 
da wasn’t a success. It had big audi- 
ences every time, with the exception of 
one rainy night. Its publishers ask a 
royalty for it, naturally, but such a fine- 
ly written work, in which melody, 
harmony and brilliant instrumentation 
are so splendidly blended, with a good 
appealing story to back them up, must 
not be laid aside because it is not in the 
public domain as far as production is 
concerned. That isn’t economy. That’s 
shortsightedness. 

* * * 


I heard a charming story the other 
evening about the young son of Rich- 
ard Crooks. The admired American 
tenor is a man with a deep religious 
side. He has for years made it a 
practice on Christmas Eve to sing in 
church the beautiful old Christmas 
song, Silent Night, Holy Night. If he 
is away on tour the night before Christ- 
mas, he makes this devotional contri- 
bution to one of the churches of the 
city he happens to be in. 

His little boy sings in the choir of 
their church in Sea Girt, New Jersey, 
where the Crooks family lives. (For 
singing in the choir the boys are paid 
fifty cents a month.) Shortly before 
Christmas, the little Crooks boy was 
asked what he was going to do at 
Christmas in the way of singing. 

“I’m going to sing Silent Night, Holy 
Night,” he answered. 

“All right, Dickie,” said the choir- 
master, “you just stand up and sing it 
like your father.” 

“What?” replied the little 
“for fifty cents a month?” 


fellow, 


*~ * * 


Did you see the item in the New 
York Times of Dec. 24 under the head- 
ing The Eternal Beckmesser, initialed 
O. D.? 

If you did, you may have wondered 
what it was all about. But if you had 
been an old-time Bostonian, possibly 
you would have rubbed your hands in 
sardonic glee, as I did, knowing that 
here was a nice little repercussion of an 
ancient Boston feud. 

You see, it is whispered—and even 
asserted out loud—that O. D. doesn’t 
like H. T. P. These are not the ini- 
tials of two more of the President's 
recovery boards but of two erudite and 
aggressive music critics. One is the 
distinguished reviewer of the Boston 
Evening Transcript. The other loaned 
his luminosity to the columns of the 
Boston: Post, before forsaking Boston 
for New York. 

Now, it appears that the peppery 
H. T. P. had a piece in the Boston 
Transcript praising the excellent pro- 
gram notes by John Burk, who, as 
MusicaL AMERICA was the first to an- 
nounce, is doing the job so magnificent- 
ly done by Philip Hale in successive 
decades, time out of mind. 

So far, so good. But when H. T. P. 
used the term “senile decay,” in de- 
scribing the rescue of the program notes 
from a situation whereby new works 


were being performed with scarcely 
any annotations, he evidently aroused 
the ire of O. D. 

Back flies “the eternal Beckmesser” 
brickbat, as O. D. rushes in to defend 
Mr. Hale on the ground .that he had 
been ill for a long time, so ill that he 
has now had to resign, as MusIcaL 
AMERICA again was the first to an- 
nounce. 

Personalities aside, I feel that H.T.P. 
was justified in what he said about the 
program annotations, though impolitic 
in the way he said it. Others, too, have 
missed Mr. Hale’s informative writing 
on contemporary novelties and I, for 
one, feel sure that H. T. P. knows the 
meaning of Hale’s memorable career in 
America’s musical life. It was unfor- 
tunate if his words struck a jarring 
note in the chorus of praise heaped on 
the veteran critic at the time of his re- 
tirement, but this might have passed al- 
most unnoticed if O. D. hadn't made a 
rumpus over it. 

Of course, it’s just a tempest in a 
teapot, but, knowing Boston and both 
critics, I have had a good chuckle out 
of it. 

* © 6 

My compliments to C. J. Vosburgh 
who has this season succeeded to the 
managership of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. By the way, he has shown himself 
alive to present day conditte 

I heard the other daygt he has 
made arrangements ‘resent ithe 
Cleveland Orchestra at.” the largest 
downtown theatre in Cleveland, namely 
the Allen, for six successive concerts 
beginning Dec. 31. These concerts will 
consist of an hour of good, popular 
music under the orchestra’s assistant 
conductor, Rudolph Ringwall, given be- 
tween the two evening shows. The 
Allen seats 3,500. It is felt that this 
step will bring the excellence of the 
Cleveland Orchestra to the attention of 
a large and entirely different public, and 
that in this way many members of the 
moving picture theatre audiences, who 
have previously not been interested in 
symphonic concerts, will become inter- 
ested in them and eventyally become 
concert goers, attending the Clevel&hd 
Orchestra’s regular concerts and other 
concerts in Cleveland. If these con- 
certs are successful they will be con- 
tinued when the orchestra returns from 
its February tour. I think Mr. Vos- 
burgh is on the right track in taking 
this step, and I wish him every success. 

x * * 

Believe it or not, the following is 
a reproduction, verbatim, of an order 
slip sent to a large music house in New 
York recently by another music house. 
It read as follows: 


Ist Horn part 

Journey’ — 

From ? by Richard Wagner 
(This number contains Zeigfields 
(Hunting Call by the Horn) 
(Foreign Publ. preferred) 


to— ‘The Rhine 





Now, undoubtedly the talented. music 
clerk, responsible for this charming bit, 
was not a patron of Wagner Ring per- 
formances; otherwise he would have 
known that Siegfried’s Horn Call oc- 
curs in G6étterdammerung. In fact, I 
don't think he knew much about opera, 
or he wouldn’t have referred to Sieg- 
fried as Zeigfield. One of my imps 
thinks this just one of a “Music Clerk’s 
Follies.” 

* ok + 

To our expeditious minds that refuse 
to be annoyed with burdensome details 
for the sake of saving a few dollars, 
European methods in small things do 
sometimes appear needlessly finicky. 

[ have a friend in the theatrical busi- 
ness here who “sat in” on some of the 


oO 





With Pen and Pencil 








acive 
FR UMAVE 
—by Aline Fruhauf 

Artur Schnabel, Who Has Become so Well 
Known as a Beethoven Specialist That He 
Protested a Bit Plaintively as He Was Sailing 
Back to Europe, Saying That He Liked to 

Play All Music 








box office arrangements in one of the 
great Paris theatres and was highly 
amused. As you may remember, they 
do not have a complete set of tickets 
printed for every performance but use 
blank tickets on which the date and the 
number of the seat, and sometimes your 
name, as well, are written when you 
buy your place. It appears that this is 
believed to simplify the nightly ac- 
counting. My friend sat until late in 
the night while box-office clerks and 
treasurers and so on added and sub- 
tracted and argufied and never got their 
accounts anywhere near balanced. He 
finally said: “Why don’t you have a 
complete set of tickets printed for every 
performance?” They replied: “But sup- 
pose the tickets were not sold?” “Well, 
suppose not?” said my friend. “Then 
they’d all be wasted!” “Well, it would 
amount to only a few francs every 
night and would save you all this 
trouble.” 

“But francs are francs, 
You wasteful Americans !” 


Monsieur ! 


* * * 


As we used to sing in the A. E. F., 
“The French, They Are a Funny Race 

. etc.” Somehow or other, they just 
can’t seem to miss an oportunity to give 
us a little dig. I read this gem, recently, 
in a French musical publication: “In 
replacing the sea-serpent, American 
newspapers still show imagination. Re- 
cently they announced the news ‘that 
one may have one’s dinner cooked at 
a distance by means of short waves.” 
The paragraph concludes: “Soon. they 
will tell us that we can also eat it at 
a distance !” 

One might easily reply to this, for, 
quant & moi, qui s’y frotte s’'y pique! 
But then, as Mary Garden might say, 
“Ah kwah bonn?” 


x* * * 


A ballet with the engaging title, The 
Snare of Satan, was recently given 
with great success in Paris. But guess 
where the music came from! You 
never will, so I'll tell you. It is none 
other than our dear old friend, the 
Overture to Suppé’s Poet and Peasant! 
Not too Satanic, thinks your 


[—— 
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THE CURTAIN IS UP AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 3) 
an opportunity to which the 
original solo, owing to its brevity, did 
not, it is not enough of an extension 
to be entirely satisfactory. Again m 
Act II the duet between Mary and 
Peter is admirably rewritten, employ- 
ing in the main the same material, with 
a skillful addition of the apostrophe to 
Paris and its beauty. Here Mr. Taylor 
has treated portions of the text of his 
first version in a new manner, giving 
his words notes of longer value, so that 
they may be better understood. It is 
a truly intelligent revision, based, as he 
has himself stated, on hearing his work 


sing. 





Maria Maller as Elisabeth in Tannhaduser, 
Which She Sang with Great Charm 


performed and noting what he has felt 





were points requiring adjustment. 
Che third change is the interpolation 
of a new solo for Mary in the final 


scene, following the choral portion, Life 
Goes Forth. From a musical standpoint 
this is a fine piece of writing, but it 
seems almost superfluous, as but a short 
time before Mary has sung the 
Life is a Dream. 





solo. 
The new solo occurs, 
where in the former version Mary ap- 





Emanuel List, the New Bass at the Metro- 

politen, Meade a Fine impression in His Debut 

as the Landgref in Tannhduser, and Was Later 
Heard as Hunding in Die Walkiire 





Carlo Edwards 
peared at the back reaching out her 
arms to her loved Peter. 

It is very probable that the changes 


will be retained and that future audi 
ences, who did not hear the work in 
1931, will know them as part and parcel 
of the score. Mr. Taylor is to be com- 


mended for his artistic scrupulousness 
in wishing to better his opera. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
audience enjoyed Peter Ibbetson again, 
touching 


that Du Maurier’s story, 





© Mishkin 
Giovanni Martinelli Sang Vasco da Gama in 
L'Africana for the First Time and Received 
an Ovation 


which the composer and Constance Col- 
ler have fashioned into a splendid op- 
era libretto after her version of the 
play, is one that moves present day 
listeners. Miss Bori is once more a 
creature of loveliness as Mary, Duchess 
of Towers and Mr. Johnson the finest 
Peter Ibbetson one can conceive. He 
seems to have been born for the role, 
which he acts with a beauty and sin- 
cerity that defy description. He has 
done nothing finer as far as we know in 
his distinguished operatic career. As 
Colonel Ibbetson Mr. Tibbett makes the 


Left: Rosa Ponselle 
Gave a Moving Per- 
formance of Donna 
Anna in Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, and 
Was Previously 
Hailed in L'Africana, 
Her First Appear- 
ance This Season 


Right: The Emperor 
Jones on His Throne. 
Lawrence Tibbett 
Again Swayeda Met- 
ropolitan Audience 
with His Striking Por- 
trayal of the Ill-fated 
Hero in Gruenberg’s 
Opera. The Baritone 
Was Also Heard as 
Colonel Ibbetson in 
the Opening Per- 
formance of Peter 
Ibbetson 


Carlo Edwards 
character of Peter's wicked old uncle 
a vivid figure. He was in brilliant 
voice and sang his solo in the first act 
compellingly, winning a round of hearty 
applause for it. Gladys Swarthout 
has decidedly added to her delineation 
of the role of Mrs. Deane. 

It is, indeed, a pity that the first 


* 





Claudia Muzio Returned to the Metropolitan 
After Twelve Years, and Was Warmly Ap- 
plauded as Violetta in La Traviata 


dream scene in Act I, where Peter tells 
Mrs. Deane of his boyhood in Paris, 
beginning, I Can See Again the Old 
Garden at Passy, is now omitted. It 
seems to us necessary to prepare the 
listener for the dream scenes which oc- 
cur later, and to clarify the singing off 
stage of Mme. Seraskier and Peter’s 
father. As originally presented when 
the opera was first given, the lights 
were dimmed during this conversation 
between Peter and Mrs. Deane and 
where the mantel of the drawing room 
was a scene of Peter’s home in Passy 
was shown. As the episode gains in 
warmth and tenderness by its use, one 
earnestly hopes that it will be restored 
in coming performances. 

The important parts of the choral 
voices back stage were beautifully sung, 





> 


tien ti. 





Rose Bampton's Re-entry into the Company 
Also Signalized Her First Hearing as Amneris 
in Aida 


reflecting great credit on Giulio Setti, 
the Metropolitan’s skilled chorus master. 
[hose repeating their familiar roles 
were Mme. Bourskaya as Mrs. Glyn, 
Angelo Bada as Achille, Léon Rothier 
as Major Duquesnois, Louis D’Angelo 
as the Chaplain of Newgate, and Mmes. 
Wells, Divine, Falco and Messrs. Pal- 
trinieri, Picco, Gandolfi and Cehanov- 
sky. New were Elda Vettori as the 
Sister of Charity, sung previously by 
the late Minnie Egener, and Max Alt- 
glass as a footman, and in the dream 
scenes Dorothea Flexer as Marie Pas- 


quier and Helen Gleason as Mme. 
Seraskier. The parts of Gogo and 
Mimsey were enacted by Betty Lou 


Knight and June Lockhart. 

Tullio Serafin ted the performance 
more than capably, though he was in- 
clined to hurry some of the tempi un- 
duly. The stage direction was in the 
hands of Armando Agnini. There were 
many curtain calls for the principals, 
conductor, chorus master and stage di- 
rector, and Mr. Taylor appeared to re- 
ceive his share of the applause. 

Whatever its shortcomings, Peter Ib- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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ate 





Tito Schipa as Alfredo in La Traviata, One 
of the Several Roles the Tenor Sang During 
the Week 


New York’s Opera 
With Nights 


(Continued from page 10) 
betson is an opera that may truly be 
enjoyed by musician and lay music 
lover. It is a sincere expression by one 
of our most gifted creative musicians, 
who has admirably voiced the lasting 
appeal of du Maurier’s story of the lit- 
tle French boy, who lived and loved 
by “dreaming true.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER 


A Children’s Matinée 

In adherence to the custom of recent 
years of giving Humperdinck’s Hansel 
und Gretel on Christmas Day, the 
Metropolitan preceded its formal open- 
ing with a special matinee on Dec. 25, 
under the baton of Karl Riedel. Many 
children were present to share with 
grown-ups the pleasures of a _ score 
charmingly melodious and richly or- 
chestrated, though rather ponderously 
Wagnerian as a setting of so slight a 
tale. The cast was one of old friends. 
Editha Fleischer and Queena Mario 
were as contenting as of yore in the 
parts of the adventurous kinder and 
Dorothee Manski once more rode her 
broomstick as a witch of distinction 
and strange vocal devices. 

Rounding out the cast were Gustav 
Schiitzendorf and Henriette Wakefield 
as the parents of the strays and 
Dorothea Flexer and Pearl Besuner as 
the Sandman and the Dewman re- 
spectively. R. 

A Revivified Tannhauser 


Tannhauser, on the second evening 
of the opera season, Dec. 27, drew a 
large house to applaud the freshened 
performance of a beloved work. The 
event was notable for several things: 
tor the debut of Emanuel List as the 
Landgraf; for Maria Miiller’s beautiful 
singing of a part which is very sym- 
pathetic to her; for Max Lorenz's re- 
appearance and decided improvement, 
to mention the most outstanding. 

Mr. List is a valuable addition to the 
company ; his commanding presence and 
voice of great depth and sombre, rich 
coloring, his musical feeling and ex- 
pressive mien all combine to make him 
an artist worth watching and hearing. 
Mme. Miiller’s Elisabeth is charming, 
sweetly, clearly and often dramatically 
sung, graciously acted. Her joy and 
verve, and her later despair and resig- 
nation are excellently portrayed. 
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Richard Bonelli, Who Made His First Appear- 
ance of the Season as Germont in La Traviata 


Season Begins 


of Stellar Brightness 


Mr. Lorenz provided the surprise of 
the evening, with a Tannhauser sung, 
not bellowed, acted with dignity and 
restraint, costumed simply and effective- 
ly. Friedrich Schorr’s Wolfram was 
the pivot of the evening, this’ splendid 
artist giving an always dependable and 
very often beautiful account of his 
music. Karin Branzell was the Venus, 
opulent, if not always as steady as usual 
in voice, regal in appearance. . Editha 
Fleischer sang delightfully the measures 
of the Shepherd, and Messrs. Clemens, 
Gabor, Paltrinieri and Wolfe contrib- 
uted artistry to the smaller roles. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. Q. 


~ 


Nino Martini Makes Debut in Rigoletto 

To introduce the young Italian tenor, 
Nino Martini, a special matinée was 
given on Thursday, Dec. 28, of Rigolet 
to, with the tenor in the role of Man- 
tua’s wicked duke. 

here was a capacity audience, in 
which enthusiasts behind the standing 
rail were more than numerous, sounds 
of bravo and bravissimo issuing thence 
with a frequency that suggested many 
things to many people. 

Mr. Martini had much to recommend 
him in his initial performance, and it 
may be recorded that he achieved his 
Metropolitan debut with considerable 
credit. He has a voice of great clarity, 
well suited to the music of Verdi's 
much loved opera and a presence both 
vital and graceful. His acting was 
along conventional lines, to be sure, but 
there was somethihg winning about his 
manner on the stage that attracted his 
listeners. He was recalled repeatedly 
and had several solo calls before the big 
curtain. Many famous tenors have sung 
this role in the Metropolitan. Thus, 
newcomers in it are always heard, per- 
haps subconsciously, in comparison With 
one’s memory of the best of them. If 
Mr. Martini did not measure up to the 
greatest, he made an impression that 
promises well for the future. He is a 
young man, whose development ought 
to be noteworthy. 

Lily Pons as Gilda had an ovation 
after her Caro Nome. She was an ap- 
pealing figure in her sympathetic por- 
trayal of one of her best roles. Gladys 
Swarthout was an excellent Maddelena, 
Ezio Pinza an impressive Sparafucile. 

Giuseppe De Luca in the title role re- 
peated what is undoubtedly one of the 
finest of personations of the hunch- 





Gertrude Kappel as Briinnhilde, in Die 
Walkiire, in Which She Made Her Re-entry 





Carlo Edwards 


Karl Riedel, the Conductor for the Christmas 
Matinee of Hinsel und Gretel 


backed jester. Although at times his 
voice was not as liquid as it has been 
in other seasons, his acting more than 
made up for it. Mmes. Falco, Vettori 
and Tomisani and Messrs. Gandolfi, Pic- 
co, Paltrinieri, and Ananian completed 
the cast. Vincenzo Bellezza conducted 
satisfactorily. A. 

L’Africana, With Some Changes 

The many who stand ready to ac- 
claim Meyerbeer’s L’Africana as one 
of the most tiresome of all operas had 
duly set before them the four acts and 
five scenes of this work the night of 
Dec. 28, with the privilege of making 
the most of it. Redeeming features 
were the colorful ballet of the first 
scene of the final act, admirable sing- 
ing by Rosa Ponselle as Selika and 
Giovanni Martinelli as Vasco da Gama, 
the latter new to his role, and the gen- 
eral adequacy of the ensembles under 
the baton of Tullio Serafin. 

Time was when to assign so impor- 
tant a role as that of Nelusko—a favor- 
ite with many of the greatest baritones 
of the past—to a singer who could give 
little of distinction as Armando 
Borgioli did, might have been disas- 
trous; but perhaps, it no longer mat- 
ters. Probably for most of those pre- 
sent the opportunity to hear Miss 
Ponselle’s sumptuous voice in the 
slumber and later in the death 
scene was reward enough; but they 
also had grateful compensation in Mr. 
Martinelli’s restrained and_ tonally 
satisfying delivery of O Paradiso. 


it SO 


song 
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Atwell Studio 
Virgilio Lazzari as Leporello in Don Giovanni, 
Which He Sang in Addition to His Debut in 
Africana 





Tullio Serafin, Who Conducted the Opening 
Night's Peter Ibbetson, as Well as Several 
Other Operas 


The debut of Virgilio Lazzari as Don 
Pedro served merely to demonstrate 
anew the good qualities he had ex- 
hibited many times in the years when 
he was a member of the visiting Chi- 
cago forces. His full and resonant bass 
voice will have better opportunities, no 
doubt, as the season advances. Nina 
Morgana sang the music of Inez neatly 
and the cast otherwise included Louis 
D’Angelo, Léon Rothier and Henriette 
Wakefield, among others. O. 


New Wagnerians and Walkiire 

Though Die Walkiire has had per- 
formances of recent memory that pos- 
sessed more of surge and flame, the 
one on the evening of Dec. 29 reached 
and maintained a more than creditable 
level. There was particular interest in 
the Siegmund of Max Lorenz and the 
Hunding of Emanuel List, the latter a 
characterization entirely new to Metro- 
politan audiences and the former a 
riper achievement than it was when 
Mr. Lorenz was last with the company. 

The Saxon tenor preserved the lyric 
line of the Wagnerian melos to a degree 
not the customary thing in Walkire 
performances, and was physically pre- 
possessing as the ill-fated Walsung. Mr. 
List utilized the weight and inky black- 
ness of his voluminous voice to make 
Hunding the formidable and threaten- 
ing being he was intended to be, but 
only occasionally is. Ludwig Hofmann 
as Wotan again won admiration for a 
characterization that was pictorial and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Hans Lange Takes Over Baton of 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Reviving Vaughan Wil- 
liams Work — Poldi Mildner 
Wins Ovation in Liszt Concerto 
—Joseph Szigeti Plays Brahms 
Concerto With Same Organiza- 
tion — Lopatnikoff Symphony 
Given First New York Hearing 
and Works by Dohnanyi and 
Bloch Are Philharmonic Novel- 
ties—Ormandy Heard at Head 
of Philadelphians 


i> spite of the preoccupations of 
Christmas and New Year's, New 
Yorkers maintained their interest in or- 
chestral music as was attested by ‘the 
size of audiences at symphony concerts. 
Hans Lange, who took over the lead- 
ership of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony between the. regimes of 
Bruno Walter and Toscanini, created 
a favorable impression with well made 
and unhackneyed programs. Excellent 
soloists were heard: Poldi Mildner 
playing the Liszt E Flat Concerto, and 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson being 
heard in a Mozart concerto for two pi- 
anos at a Saturday evening concert. 
Although he had been in a taxicab 
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Orchestras Hold Interest of Manhattan Audiences 





Hans Lange Won Favorable Opinions for His 
Conducting of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


accident just before the concert, Joseph 
Szigeti played the Brahms Concerto 
with mastery under Mr. Lange. Lopat- 
nikofft’s First Symphony, Dohnanyi’s 
Suite, Op. 19, and two poems, Winter 
and Spring, by Ernest Bloch were 
novelties, the first having its New York 
premiere. On the same program, Mr. 
Lange revived Mendelssohn’s charming 
Overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous 
V oyage. 

Eugene Ormandy, leading the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, gave a program of 
variety which included suites by Proko- 
fieff and Ravel, the Brahms First 
Symphony and a Rumanian Rhapsody 
by Enesco. 


Hans Lange Carries On 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Margaret 
Olsen, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 21, 
evening : 


Sinfonia No. 3........ C. Ph. Emanuel Bach 
Pastoral Symphony ...... Vaughan Williams 
Incidental Solo, Miss Olsen 
Bie WE Wandbint o6.0c0e00nds 6000006 Ravel 


Suite from Christmas Eve. . Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Mr. Lange took hold of the orchestra 
in a scholarly, musicianly and thoroughly 
competent fashion. The Bach, a work of 
charm and, in the slow movement, of real 
emotional content, was beautifully played 
and was highly appreciated. 

The Vaughan Williams Symphony, not 
heard here for eleven years, is a work that 
will probably never make a popular appeal. 
It needs a number of hearings to be thor- 
oughly understood. Dr. Vaughan Williams 
has written in an idiom that is esoteric, 
and whether or not the depths are really 
there which seem to be there, is difficult to 
say. Mr. Lange gave the symphony a per- 
formance which did not seem to bring out 
all that there is in it. There was a lack of 
the transparency which is so absolutely 
necessary for this type of work, and, 
esoteric as it may be, it should hardly 
sound as uninteresting as it did. Many 
lovely moments occur in all of the move- 
ments, and there is an other-world atmos- 
phere which reaches its peak of effective- 
ness with the entrance of the voice in the 
last movement. Miss Olsen sang this 
wordless solo exquisitely, her voice floating 
out over the subdued orchestra. 

The Ravel needs no comment. The suite 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera is written 
in his best vein and is full of passages of 
the strange semi-Oriental beauty which we 
associate with the composer. It. too. was 
beautifully played. Mr. Lange’s audience 
gave him an unequivocal welcome. H. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Gives Christ- 
mas Music 
New 


York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Hans 


Lange, conductor. Soloists, Mar- 


garet Olsen, soprano; Theodore M. Ever- 
ett, baritone. New York University Glee 
Club, Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 24, afternoon: 
Concerto Grosso per il Santissimo Natale, 


Manfredini 
(First Time by the Philharmonic-Symphony) 
From The Messiah ...........-+.++.. Handel 


Pastoral Symphon 
Recitative and Aria: Rejoice Greatly! 
Miss Olsen ; 
Noél from Symphonic Sketches... . Chadwick 
Christmas Carols 


Sleep of the Child Jesus.......... Gevaert 
Happy Fethliehem ............. Donostia 
Angels O’er the Fields........ Old French 


New York University Glee Club 
Suite from the Opera, Christmas Eve, 
Rimsky-Korsakoft 

Fantasia on Christmas Carols, 

Vaughan Williams 
New York University Glee Club and 
Mr. Everett 

(First Time by the Philharmonic-Symphony) 
_This was a concert of wide appeal. The 
Concerto Grosso proved a very lovely, 
placid piece of contemplative music and 
Mr. Lange played it tenderly. The Pas- 
toral Symphony, one of Handel's master- 
pieces, had also a beautiful rendition. Miss 
Olsen’s singing of the great aria was 
wholly satisfying. 

Some day conductors will wake up to 
the fact that Chadwick wrote a lot of 
good music. In the meanwhile, every bit 
that is given strengthens the impression. 
The Noél of this list certainly sustained it. 

The Glee Club sang the carols in excel- 
lent style, doing much credit to its conductor. 
Its part in the Fantasia, which had organ 
as well as orchestral accompaniment, was 
also fine and Mr. Everett’s contribution 
was well done, the whole sending the audi- 
ence away in a mood of peace and good 


will. D. 
Lange Introduces Lopatnikoff 
Symphony 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Hans Lange, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 


Dec. 28, evening : 
Overture, Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 12, 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff 

(First Time in New York) 

Air from Suite in 
(In memory of the late Henry Seligman) 
Winter—Spring, Two Poems for Orchestra, 


Bloch 
Se, BB ac cewtnssinans . Dohnanyi 
Mr. Lange’s unhackneyed program 


brought a good deal of pleasure to many 
sets of ears. Although the Lopatnikoff 
Symphony did not win whole-hearted ap- 
plause, there were those who found in- 
terest in its acid bite, its ironical and dry 
wit and its several moods of sombre color- 
ation. These particular materials may 
have been used over and over again by 
contemporaries, but the young Russian who 
has studied with Toch has succeeded in 
stamping some individuality upon them, 
and the result is smart, if nothing more. 
Of the three movements, the first, Allegro, 
is most interesting for its thematic con- 
tent, sharp, short phrases made much of by 
the wind and brass choirs; the second 
for its austere sadness and really lovely 
closing passage; the third for its rhythmic 
and contrapuntal workmanship. 

Bloch’s early works, while not of the 
mastery later revealed, show rich promise 
of it, and especially in the poem, Winter, 
a charming and not too melancholv por- 
trayal of the drearv season, is evidenced 
the wealth of orchestration which this 
composer has always had at his command. 
The delightful lift of the Hungarian’s 
suite brought the evening to a_ spirited 
close, as appropriate for the climax of an 
interesting program as the suavities of 
Mendelssohn’s overture had been for the 
beginning of it. The audience was prop- 
erly appreciative and applauded heartily. 

Poldi Mildner Plays Liszt Concerto 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Hans Lange. conductor. Soloists, Poldi 
Mildner, pianist: Margaret Olsen, soprano. 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 31, afternoon 


Sinfonia No. 3 for String Orchestra and 


Cembalo ... ©. Ph. Emanuel Rach 
Pastoral Symphony Vaughan Williams 
Incidental Solo. Miss Olsen 


Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat....... Liszt 
Miss Mildner 
Air from Suite in D....... ... Bach 


(In memory of the late Henry Selieman) 
Suite, Op. 19 bed oe Dohnanyi 





Poldi Mildner Again Astonished by Her Ma- 
ture Art in the Liszt E Hat Concerto under 
Hans Lange 


Miss Mildner reappeared to the plaudits 
of an audience which found as much to 
marvel at in her technical brilliance as did 
the recital audiences of last year. She at- 
tacked the opening measures of the con- 
certo with that strength and vigor and 
depth of tone which so amazed listeners be- 
fore, and carried out her part in the work 
with a command and authority which 
brought gasps of admiration. It was a 
brilliant performance, and she had an ova- 
tion at its close. 

The C. P. E. Bach work which opened 
the program was given with vitality and 
precision. All of the other works listed 
were repeated from previous concerts, and 
were again enjoyed by a good-sized aud) 
ence. Q. 


Ormandy Greeted Enthusiastically with 
Philadelphia Forces 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, guest conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 2, evening: 

Symphony No. 1 in C Minor . Brahms 


Suite, The Love for Three Oranges Prokofieff 
Suite, Le Tombeau de Couperin Ravel 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. | in A....Enesco 


To Mr. Ormandy’s credit, it must be 
said that he displayed in all four works 
both a fine command of his forces and a 
comprehensive knowledge of the music. 
He achieved not only satisfying, but dis- 
tinguished, results, and proved that since 
his last appearance here his conducting 
has developed in authority. 

Mr. Ormandy was given a warm recep 
tion by the most blasé audience that gath- 
ers in New York for orchestral concerts, 
an audience that idolizes the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s own conductor and enjoys ex- 
hibiting indifference to its guest conduc- 
tors. At the close of the Brahms there 
was a genuine wave of enthusiasm, which 
Mr. Ormandy acknowledged with the or- 
chestra standing. 

His Brahms is not a conventional read- 
ing, but is an intelligent one and one that 
is ever musical. Rarely have we heard 
the Andante played with a fuller under- 
standing of its real nature, with no at- 
tempt at sentimentalizing its phrases. lf 
the opening was on the quick side, the 
first movement was still delivered in char- 
acter. Splendid, too, is the measured way 
in which this conductor has his strings 
sing the C Major theme of the finale. By 
giving this melody more time as it begins, 
it takes on a new grandeur. 

The Prokofieff suite has little interest 
for present-day audiences. Played brilli 
antly, it missed fire, as it is increasingly 
certain to as the years pass, its intrinsic 
unimportance being revealed more and 
more clearlv with every hearing Mr 
Ormandy did better than well by the 
Ravel, in realizing its colors and shades 
superbly: for example, the chord at the 
end of the Minuet was, in Mr. Ormandy’s 
hands, a vision of unresolved tonal beauty. 
fading into nothingness. There was mag 
nificent playing. too. in the Enesco piece, 
which was worth reviving. Samuel Lifschey 

(Continued on page 31) 
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EW CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY GOES FORWARD 





Mario Chamlee Applauded as Pinkerton in the 
Performance of Madama Butterfly the Second 
Night 





John Pane-Gasser, Who Made His Debut as 
Radames in Aida and Won High Approval 


(Continued from page 3) 
Elisabeth Rethberg in the title role. 
Both she and Mario Chamlee, who had 
the part of Pinkerton, were remembered 
for their superb singing in Ravinia sea- 
sons and were the recipients of pro- 
longed applause. It was a privilege to 
witness the performance of these gifted 
artists, who have always been favorites 
with our public. 

A baritone new to his surroundings 
was Claudio Frigerio, appearing in the 
role of Sharpless, in which his lyrical 
and sympathetic voice, rich in color, was 
heard to advantage. Ada Paggi as 
Suzuki contributed notably to the pro- 
duction. A first operatic appearance 
was made by Hilda Ohlin, of Denver, 
cast as Kate Pinkerton. 

Mr. Papi conducted, and, as on the 
previous evening, received an ovation. 
Edith Mason Welcomed Home 

Edith Mason, one of the bright par- 
ticular stars of the Chicago Civic Op 
era, returned on Dec. 30 in a position 
of equal importance, singing Mimi in 
the matinee production of La Bohéme 
Miss Mason was warmly welcomed by 
a public which has always held her in 
especial affection. Her entrance in the 
first act created such a storm of ap 
that Mr. Papi, the conductor, 
was almost forced to stop the perform- 
Miss Mason sang throughout the 
opera with the lovely purity of tone and 


plause 


ance. 


Maria Jeritza Starred as Tosca in the Chicago 
Opera's Opening Performance 





Edith Mason Was Greeted as Mimi in the 
Saturday Matinee of La Bohéme 





Gennaro Papi, Who Conducted All of the 
Performances During the First Week 


effortless vocal mastery which have 
given her prominence among lyric so- 
pranos. 

The Rodolfo was Mr. Borgioli, who 


deepened the impression of his splendid 


gifts revealed in Tosca the opening 
night. His flexible voice, fine legato 


Pasquale Amato, Who Sang a Fine Scarpia 
in the First Night Tosca 





Dino Borgioli Made His Debut in Tosca the 
Opening Night, and Was Later Heard in La 
Bohéme and Rigoletto 





Marion Talley Came Back to Opera as Gilda 
in Rigoletto, the Role in Which She First 
Made Her Debut 


and beautiful tone production were out- 
standing in a sympathetic and very lik- 
able portrayal of the role. 

Marjory Maxwell Vivacious 
Musetta, though the music is not par- 
ticularly well suited to her voice. Mr. 
Frigerio took part as a competent Mar- 


Was a 





Fernand de Gueldre 
Elisabeth Rethberg Was the Appealing Cio- 
Cio-San in Madama Butterfly 


eae 





Rosa Raisa, Hailed as Aida in Verdi's 
Opera 





Vittorio Trevisan, Heard First as the Sacristan 
in Tosca, and Later in Several Other Operas 


cello, and it was a very great pleasure 
again to hear the sonorous bass voice of 
Chase Baromeo, as Colline. Désiré De- 
frére was rather too officious as Schau- 
nard The roles of Alcindoro and 
Benoit were portrayed by Mr. Trevisan 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Concerts Diminish During Holiday Season 


Christmas and New Year Festivi- 
ties Cause Downward Turn of 
Graph Though Quality Is Main- 
tained at a High Level — 
Annual Christmas Concerts of 
Glee Clubs and Other Choral 
Bodies Stress Yuletide on Pro- 
grams—Stoessel Presents The 
Messiah at Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary of New York Oratorio 
Society — Julia Nessy Greeted 
in Postponed Concert and Maria 
Olszewska Hailed in Striking 
Song Recital 


S usual in Manhattan, the curve in- 
dicating the number of concerts 
took a downward trend during the past 
fortnight owing to the two holidays. 
Naturally, Christmas was the theme of 
a large proportion of works given by 
choral bodies and singing clubs. Mar- 
garete Dessoff gave a first local hearing 
of Rieti’s arrangement of Monteverdi's 
Sonata Sopra Sancta Maria, also a new 
work by Hugo Herrmann on Saint 
Francis’s Cantico del Sole. Channing 
Lefebvre, who conducts both the Down- 
town Glee Club and the University Glee 
Club, placed carols on each of his pro- 
grams. The Beethoven Association’s 
second program was of chamber music. 
The sixtieth year of the New York 
Oratorio Society was signalized with 
the 110th performance of Handel’s The 
Messiah, and both Walter and Frank 
Damrosch, sons of Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, the society's founder, were 
present. 








A Novelty for Concert Artists 
OFFERING TO EROS 


Six Songs 
by 
ABRAM CHASINS 


The Poems by ELISSA LANDI 


Invocation 

You Are the Key 
If I Were the Rain 
A Moral 

. Lullaby 

. When I Weary 


High Voice $1.25 
For low voice, in preparation 


Au-wne 





New Part-Songs Arranged by 
HARRY GILBERT 


Conductor Amphion Club, New York 
RAPTUROUS HOUR (L’Heure Exquise) 
R. 


ahn 

TAK. .é¥en céanevanecettulneinues 15 
 . ciRb ss es vader cnaeabebeeas 15 
OPE THINE EYES OF BLUE (Ouvre Tes 
- 2 he ee J. Massenet 
ge ee ee 15 
Se ES oh ae hk a lil's Weckis-vs sil 0 bake eee 15 
FLOODS OF SPRING ...... S. Rachmaninoff 
Th «5 a Bindins du ands se aeeheechane 15 
YOU SANG MEA SONG...... Harry Gilbert 
TEL | ¢ ch atikas esd Welad nod eoa savas 15 


COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE..Harry Gilbert 
For T.T.B.B. 


Published by 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
119 WEST 40th STREET 











Ruth Breton Won Laurels as Violin Soloist at 
a Plaza Artistic Morning 


Compelled to postpone her New York 
debut on account of indisposition, Julia 
Nessy, soprano, appeared in a program 
that proved of unusual interest, espe- 
cially for an unfamiliar aria from Mo- 
zart’s Il Re Pastore. 

Another recital program of great at- 
tractiveness was that given by Maria 
Olszewska, contralto of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who again demonstrated her 
remarkable interpretative ability. 

The Vienna Sangerknaben, ~ heard 
here last season, gave two programs 
which included choral works and ex- 
cerpts from operettas and Mozart's 
Bastien and Bastienne given in full. 
The Charlotte Lund Opera Company 
gave a repetition of Ernest Carter's 
pantomime ballet, Namba or the Third 
Statue, in double bill with Renny the 
Fox King for the delight of a youthful 
audience. The composer conducted 
Namba, and Edwin McArthur was 
heard for the first time as conductor in 
the other work. 


Beethoven Association’s Second 


Beethoven Association. Participants, Har- 
old Bauer, pianist; Bruno Jaenicke, French 
horn; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist ; the Agui- 
lar Lute Quartet. Town Hall, Dec. 18, 
evening : 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, 
Beethoven 
Messrs. Bauer and Zimbalist 


cc. oe 8, SR ee Bach 
Scherzo from Trio, Op. 8......... Beethoven 
Alla Turca from Piano Sonata in A.. Mozart 
Wemtnets TRAGS 2. cccccivcccvcsces Turina 
PURUNONE: TONE 6 6s chb0o 0 00 06 w¥ OR Schelling 
DeOO TRE 560.6 060s ees veseneesss de Falla 
The Aguilar Lute Quartet 
Tete ts BE Wat, On. 40. ...60 cccscnes Brahms 


Messrs. Bauer, Zimbalist and Jaenicke 


Nice contrast was provided in this list, 
not only in musical content, but in the actual 
sound, as is consonant with the presence 
of the gifted lutenists. Messrs Bauer and 
Zimbalist played the Beethoven with fine 
musicianship, and if the piano part was 
somewhat overwhelming at times, this did 
not detract from the listeners’ evident en- 
joyment. The clever fingers of the Agui- 
lars brought out the values of each piece 
of music, although the Spanish works and 
Mr. Schelling’s amusing little dance were 
the most satisfactory. 

It was good to hear the horn trio, too 
seldom played, and the artists joined forces 
with admirable effect. Mr. Jaenicke’s com- 
mand of his instrument is amazing, and 
the beauty of its tone added immeasurably 
to an excellent performance. Q. 


Sittig Trio Appears 


The Sittig Trio, Margaret Sittig, violin- 
ist ; Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist, and Freder- 
ick V. Sittig, pianist, gave its first concert 


of the season in the Junior League Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Dec. 19. 

The program began with Sammartini’s 
Sonata for Trio, and included as well. 
Beethoven’s Trio in E Flat, Op. 1; the 
Vivaldi G Minor Concerto for violin, and 
Mana-Zucca’s Trio, Op. 40. 

The playing of the organization ex- 
hibited the excellent ensemble for which it 





d 


The Sittig Trio Was Greeted in a Well Played 
List in the Junior League Auditorium 


has been notable for a number of years. 
Miss Sittig responded to long applause 
after the concerto with an excellent ren- 
dition of the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave 
Maria. A large audience heard the pro- 
gram with pleasure. N. 


Fourth Diaz Tuesday Afternoon 


The fourth of the Diaz Tuesday After- 
noons was held in the Waldorf Astoria on 
the afternoon of Dec. 19, the artists being 
Maria Jeritza, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Jacques Fray and 
Mario Braggiotti, duo-pianists. 

Mme. Jeritza began the program with 
an aria from Tchaikovsky’s Jeanne d’Arc 
and was later heard in a song group in 
French and English, and a group of 
Viennese songs. Kurt Ruhrseitz accom- 
panied. 

Messrs. Fray and Braggiotti played a 
fugue by Friedemann Bach, an arrange 
ment of Ravel’s La Valse and pieces by 
Noble, Gershwin and Braggiotti. B. 
Dessoff Choirs Give Unique Program 


The Dessoff Choirs (the Adesdi Chorus 
of women, and the A Cappella Singers of 
New York, mixed voices), Margarete 
Dessoff, conductor. Frank Widdis, accom- 
panist. Town Hall, Dec. 19, evening: 


Sonata Sopra Sancta Maria, 

Monteverdi- Rieti 
(First Time in America) 
Saeen TE «46s Sheandesceee Marion Bauer 
Adesdi Chorus 

Es Kummt ein Schiff geladen. . . Beck 
oe Oe ek whi Oretiaemtn es oo cco Bax 

A Cappella Singers 
Chorvariationen tuber Sonnengesinge des 
Franziskus von Assisi . -Herrmann 

(First Performance Anywhere) 





Pirie MacDonald 


Albert Stoesse! Conducted the | 10th Perform- 
ance of The Messiah on the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary of the New York Oratorio Society 


Motet: O Heiland, Riess die Himmel, auf, 
rahms 
A Cappella Singers 
Twenty-third Psalm; Die Nacht; Standchen, 
' Schubert 
Adesdi Chorus 
Motet, Resonet in Laudibus.......... Lassus 


Miss Dessoff can always be depended 
upon to arrange a unique program and to 
present it artistically. The Monteverdi, 
slightly different from its original form, is 
pleasant music and highly characteristic of 
its period. Marion Bauer’s Three Noéls 
for female voices proved melodious and in- 
teresting. The Herrmann work, far in- 
ferior to that of Loeffler on the same splen- 
did poem, was well presented, but did not 
seem impressive. Chorally, the best work 
was done in Schubert’s beautiful setting of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. 

Incidental solos were sung in various 
works by the Misses Kelly, Beach and 
Letting, and the Messrs. Adair, Dearborn, 
Barber and Martin. Instrumental assist- 
ance was rendered by Margery Pederse, 
harpist; Alan Schulman, ‘cellist, and Julien 
Tiven, double bass. mi 


Downtown Glee Club 


Conducted by Channing Lefebvre, the 
Downtown Glee Club gave an excellent 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 20. The boys of the choir of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine assisted. 
Mario Loris Cozzi, baritone, was the 
soloist. 

The program began with Holy Night, 
sung in a darkened auditorium lighted only 
by a Christmas tree on the stage. There 
were other carols from various sources and 
the first group ended with The Voices of 
the Wise by George Mead, conducted by 
the composer. The Scottish song, A Hun- 
dred Pipers, accompanied by Harold Fri- 
day, David Rodgers and Herbert Studiers, 
was effective. 

A particularly delightful group was from 
The Mikada, The Gondoliers and Iolanthe. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Act of Walkure in Concert Form 
Given under Koussevitzky’s Baton 


Alsen, Althouse and Patton Are 
Soloists With Boston Sym- 
phony — Program Entitled 
Morning Varieties, Conducted 
by Fiedler, Is Novelty 


OSTON, Jan. 5.—Dr. Serge Kous- 

sevitzky indulged in a noble ex- 
periment for the pair of concerts given 
by the Boston Symphony in Symphony 
Hall on Dec. 29 and 30. Calling to his 
assistance Elsa Alsen, soprano, Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, 
he gave an act from Die Walkiire in the 
following all-Wagner program: 

Bacchanale, from Tannhauser 

Act 1, of Die Walkiire 

Mme. Alsen; Messrs. Althouse and Patton 

(First Performance at These Concerts) 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave a reading of 
the music which may be characterized 
as individual and successful. Bostonians 
do not hear Wagnerian opera often 
enough to be hypercritical of the form 
in which it is offered. Interesting, yes; 
of uniform vocal excellence, avowedly ; 
but, in the last analysis and despite the 
smoothness of the performance, the net 
result hardly justified the enormous 
amount of time and patient rehearsal 
necessary for so perfect a synchroniza- 
tion of parts. That the efforts of all 
concerned were appreciated was at- 
tested by the prolonged applause which 
greeted principals, orchestra and con- 
ductor at the close of the program. 

For the third concert in the Monday 
series, Dr. Koussevitzky gave the fol- 
lowing program, with Leonard Shure 
as piano soloist: 


Overture, Leonore. No. 3...... Beethoven 
Concerto, No. 1, in D Minor....... Brahms 
Mr. Shure 
Te NE. | cc cceecereunsecieas Debuss 
Daphnis et Chioé..........-. . Rave 


The orchestra’s brilliant performance 
brought an enthusiastic response from 
the audience. Mr. Shure impressed his 
hearers as a young man of talent. He 
gave a spirited interpretation of the 
concerto; and while his technical equip- 
ment may leave something to be desired, 
his ardor for the task in hand carried 
him successfully over the more trying 


passages. 


Program of Rimsky-Korsakoff 


The Symphony program for Dec. 22 


and 23, conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky, 
was made up of works by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, as follows: 

Sadko, A Musical Picture, Op. 5 

Night on Mount Triglaff, Act III of the 

Opera-ballet, Mlada, Arranged in Concert 
Form 

Symphonic Suite, Schéhérazade 

Sadko and Schéhérazade came to re- 
vivifying performances. The lesser 
known music from Mlada formed an 
interesting interlude, although virtuosi- 
ty of performance did not increasé our 
interest in a concert arrangement of 
music obviously intended to accompany 
action. Although Night on Mount 
Triglaff does not show Rimsky-Kors- 
akoff at the peak of his inventive gen- 
ius, patrons of the orchestra were no 
doubt grateful to have heard it so elo- 
quently proclaimed. 


Maintaining a Tradition 


On Dec. 17, the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, Thompson Stone, conductor, gave 
its annual performance of The Messiah 
with Alice Armstrong Kimball, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Ben Redden and Walter 
Kidder as soloists. The Boston Orches- 
tral Society furnished the instrumental 


accompaniment. William Burbank was 
the organist. It was a competent per- 
formance, with soloists and chorus 
drawing warm applause from the very 
large audience. 


Carol Programs Enjoyed 


The Handel and Haydn this year 
departed somewhat from tradition, and 





Thompson Stone Conducted the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in The Messiah and 
in a Program of Carols 


offered a program of carols in Sym- 
phony Hall on the evening of Dec. 21. 
Although Mr. Stone had not selected 
carols of unusual quality, they were 
nevertheless of entertaining content and 
were sung with apparent enjoyment. 
Mrs. Elsie Lovell Hankins, contralto, 
sang five songs from the Christmas 
Cycle by Cornelius; and Mr. Stone 
brought forward Edna Clucas, Mar- 
garet Cronin, Lillian Givan, Josephine 
Lupuchini, Robert L. Gerling, Hubert 
Hayes and Ralph W. Murley to receive 
justified recognition of their services 
as soloists from the ranks of the so- 
ciety. 

Carols, motets and madrigals were 
sung by the New English Singers in 
Jordan Hall on Dec. 22 and 23. The 
art of this group has always been a 
criterion of the more intimate type of 
ensemble singing, and their work this 
winter seems more enjoyable than ever. 


Morning Varieties 


An innovation was tried out in Sym- 
phony Hall on the morning of Dec. 30, 
when the management offered Morning 
Varieties, a program of symphonic 
music, pantomime and motion picture. 
Arthur Fiedler and his Sinfonietta fur- 
nished the orchestral tid-bits; Hans 
Wiener with his dance group enter- 
tained with an_ interpretation of 
Strauss’s Wine, Woman and Song; 
Otto Asherman and Nina Dale danced 
a Ballet Grotesque; the pantomime was 
The Princess and the Frog King, and 
the motion picture The Three Little 
Pigs. Popular prices prevailed and a 
packed house resulted. Since no item 
was below a generally accepted stand- 
ard of excellence, it is evident that a 
public exists for just such entertain- 
ment, especially among the younger 
generation. 


University Orchestra Heard 


Other concerts of the past fortnight 
have included a program by the Bos- 


ton University Orchestra under the 
leadership of Arthur Fiedler, and a re- 
cital by Reginald Boardman, assisted by 
Dorothy George, who sang some of his 
songs. Grace May StUTSMAN 


JAPANESE CONCERTS 
HAVE GOOD VARIETY 


Symphony by Bruckner Featured 
in Program Extending Over 
Wide Field 

TAKARAZUKA, Japan, Dec. 20. — 
Bruckner’s First Symphony received its 
initial performance in Japan when it 
was played at the hundredth concert of 
the Takarazuka Symphony Society on 
Nov. 22 under the baton of Jos. Laska 
On the same program, which was given 
in the Grand Theatre, were Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony and the Violin Con- 
certo by Tchaikovsky, with A. Mogui- 
lewsky as soloist. All these works were 
interpreted in a highly musicianly man- 
ner and with technical proficiency. 

An earlier program of the society 
conducted by Mr. Laska in the Middle 
Theatre brought Mendelssohn's Fourth 
Symphony, Beethoven's King Stephen 
Overture, and the Comedy Suite of 
Hermann Zilcher, based on The Taming 
of the Shrew. Konrad Liebrecht 
Berlin was soloist, in Mozart's Concerts 
for violin in D. Mrs. S. Nozaki, s 





briet Japanese poems. 
Ballet Is Performed 
Heikichi 
phony and ballet program presented by 


the society on a 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique a1 


Takeuchi conducted a svm 


previous occasion 


the Capriccio Italien by Tchaikovsk 
formed the first part ol the concert 
Then the Polovetzian Dances from 
Prince Igor were performed by forty 


girls from the Takarazuka School of 
Music and Opera under the direction 
of Mrs. Ossowskaja 
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were by M. Yano. 5S. 
the setting. 

Among the programs of sacred music 
that have been given in Kobe Church, 
one of the best featured Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater, with the women’s chorus 
from the music department of Kobe 
College taking part. Mr. Laska con- 
ducted. He also was at the organ for 
a performance of his Sarabande for 
violin and organ, with Z. Menchinski 
as violinist. Soloists in the Pergolesi 
music were Mrs. Nozaki, and T. Kaka- 
mine, contralto. 


Maki designed 


OBERLIN ARTISTS HEARD 





Faculty Members of Conservatory and 
Ensembles Give Programs 


Opertin, Jan. 5.—Articles of in- 
corporation of Oberlin College were 
signed on Dec. 3 and Oberlin then of- 
ficially began the service which it has 
carnmed on without interruption for 100 
years. Frank Holcomb Shaw is director 
of the Conservatory. 

At the centenary program in Finney 
Chapel Olaf C. Christiansen conducted 
the Oberlin Musical Union in the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus from The Messiah. 
Bruce Davis was at the organ, playing 
as a postlude a composition by the late 
Dr. George Whitfield Andrews, who for 
many years was teacher of organ play- 
ing at the Oberlin Conservatory. 

Musical events have included a per- 
formance of The Messiah by the Ober- 
lin Musical Union under Mr. Christian 
sen; a program by the Oberlin College 
Concert Band, led by Arthur Williams; 
a recital by the Conservatory String 
Quartet, composed of faculty members ; 
and a Christmas program by the New 
English Singers. 

Myron Duncan Under Management of 
Haensel and Jones 


Myron Duncan, tenor, who began his 
career in Italy under the name of 
Mario Duca, has come under the man- 
agement of Haensel and Jones, division 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation. 





Auditions by appointment only 





MR. INGENUUS 


BENTZAR 


| Teacher of 
MARIO CHAMLEE and many 
other noted singers 


In reviewing the Chamlee recital at Town Hall, 


New York, Dec. '. the critics said: 


New York Werld-Telegram, Dec. 14, 1933: 
| “His scale has gained greatly in evenness 
| and facility of production.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec. 14, 1933: 
“Produced with the ease which is obviously 
the result of exceptional training.” 


THE ART 
OF SINGING 


i71 West 57th Street, New York 


Tel. COlumbus 5-0622 
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Opera in English; The Issue 
As It Stands Today 


IME has a way of modifying all issues, and 

that of opera in English is no exception. 
When the Metropolitan opened its new season 
with a work sung in the vernacular, a great vic- 
tory might have been claimed by those who have 
been contending, year in and year out, for opera 
in the language of the land. But the problem of 
translated opera remains, as distinct from opera 
which is in the first place a setting of an English 
text. That there is a relationship between the rise 
of a native school of opera, making use as a 
matter of course of the vernacular, and of a more 
general use of the native tongue in the production 
of imported works, involving translation of the 
original alien texts, has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly abroad. But what has been true of the past 
in Europe will not necessarily be true of the 
future in America. 

Such changes as have come about have been so 
gradual and piece-meal that few have realized the 
large measure of reconciliation brought about be- 
tween the hostile attitudes of proponents and 
opponents of opera in English. Sufficient English 
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has been sung in our opera houses to make ridic- 
ulous the assertion that English is not a suitable 
language for opera, though how such a position 
could be held, in view of the beautiful use of 
English in songs and oratorios, and the theatrical 
effectiveness of the language in operettas border- 
ing on opera, has been a puzzle to those whose 
business or habit it is to hear much vocal music, 
sung in a variety of tongues. Polyglot Europe 
proved long ago that there is no language unsuit- 
able for opera. The Czech would be quite as un- 
happy over his Prodana Nevesta in Italian as the 
Italian over Traviata in Czech. Those who have 
heard Oberon in German at recent Salzburg Fes- 
tivals can appreciate the more the good qualities 
of the original English as sung at the Metropoh- 
tan performances of the Weber work some years 
ago, though the effect of the latter was confused 
by the poor enunciation of singers to whom opera 
in English was a new venture. 


> YDAY, the once momentous opera-in-English 
issue has resolved itself into two much smaller 
questions: the English and the opera. Obviously, 
a good English book sings as well and is quite as 
dramatic as a good book in any other language. 
The argument that bad books in other tongues are 
acceptable, merely because they are not under- 
stood, whereas a book no worse is thoroughly dis- 
concerting if sung in the vernacular, may have an 
element of truth in it, but no art can be expected 
to prosper on the theory that ignorance is bliss 
and wisdom folly. American opera audiences are 
not so different from opera audiences elsewhere 
as to be better off for failing to understand what 
the singing is all about. Good libretti are scarce 
and some of those utilized by American composers 
whose works have reached the stage would hav 
been pretty poor specimens in any language. The 
circumstance remains, however, that English has 
seldom sounded as unoperatic in the operas which 
began with English texts as it has im translations 
of foreign works. Much of the prejudice against 
translations can be traced to those older operas 
which are dramatically stilted and present the 
special problem of repeated words and phrases 
In this, we are forced to recognize that some 
thing more than the quality of the English ts m 
volved. Some operas translate readily enough 
Hansel and Gretel is every whit as natural and 
enjovable in English, for an American, 
German, for a German. No particular problems 
are involved, either as to the poetic idiom or th 
inter-relation of musical and word inflections. Put 
many operas could be named for which no satis 
factory translations exist—or, if they exist, have 
never been staged in a manner to justify them 
selves. To prefer the original to a translation 
that weakens the musical effect even in secondary 
details, or is in any way mawkish, clumsy o1 
absurd, or, in the realm of the intangibles, dimin- 
ishes the atmospheric effect of the original, is 
merely an adherence to sound taste as against a 
fetish for translated opera. Any one who has 
heard German perversions of French operas and 
French perversions of German knows that manv 
an offense against sound taste is committed in 
Europe in behalf of this fetish 


as 1418 mm 


| an us conclude, then, that opera in English is 
.4 not a dream, but a reality that will steadily 
enlarge its ministrations to those who have good 
reason to want to understand what is being sung. 
Not only will there be more operas written to 
original English books but more and more accep 
table translations will appear. Whether a given 
work will be sung in English or a foreign tongur 
will be a question of the worth of the text and the 
character of the work, not of some inflexible rule. 
principle or shibboleth of nationality. Nor can we 
escape the practical question of the ability of for 
eign singers to do justice to English words. Com- 
pulsory English that sounds like Choctaw could 
only substitute poor performances for some truly 
superb ones. America can well afford to have 
opera both national and international. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Albert Spalding Are Creating a 
Profound Impression by Their Recitals of Beethoven's Violin 
and Piano Sonatas. After Appearing in Several Other Cities, 
They Gave Recently the First of a New York Series of 
Three, in Which They Are Presenting the Entire Cycle 


Roussel—Speaking of an operetta which he is 
composing, Albert Roussel said that it was in the 
tradition of Lecocq, Audran and Messager, that it 


contained no jazz and “pas de girls et pas de boys! 


Wagner—When the world premiere of her late 
husband’s opera, Der Heidenkonig, was given recent- 
v in Cologne, Frau Winifred Wagner and her 
children attended in a body. 

Kleiber—In aid of the Brussels Symphony, Erich 
Kleiber has offered his services gratis for a gala con- 
cert to be given next spring. The program will be 
chosen by popular vote. 

Manén—The Spanish violinist, Juan Manén, 
celebrates his 3,000th concert appearance during the 
current season. Mr. Manén first played in public in 
Valencia, Spain, at the age of seven years. 

Noréna—The decoration of the Legion of Honor 
was recently bestowed by President Lebrun of the 
French Republic upon Eidé Noréna, soprano of the 
Metropolitan and the Paris Opéra. 


Muratore—The mayor of the town of Biot in the 
\lpes-Maritimes, France, was nearly unseated at a 
recent election by his adversaries. The official in 
question was none other than Lucien Muratore, for- 
mer tenor of the Chicago Opera. 

Pons—Contrary to the usual attitude of prima 
donnas, Lily Pons, the svelte soprano of the Metro- 
politan, is said to be worrying because she is too 
thin. “Every week,” Miss Pons complains, “I get 
letters with menus to make me fat. But no use!” 

Ballet Russe—When the Monte Carlo Ballet 
Russe arrived in this country last. month, the old 
Russian custom of greeting fellow countrymen by 
the presentation of a loaf of rye bread and a pinch 
of salt was repeated by friends of the sixty-seven 
members of the organization. 

Schirmer—At a dinner given last month at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in honor of August Schirmer, head 
of the well-known music publishing house, publishers 
from more than twenty cities either attended in per- 
son or telegraphed messages of congratulation. 

Coates—During his stay in Trieste, where he 
went recently to conduct performances of Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Tristan und Isolde, Albert Coates was 
the guest of the Duke and Duchess of Aosta, close 
kin of the King of Italy. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musicat America for January, 1914 





When the Flonzaleys and Harold Bauer Played in Wheeling, W. Va. Mr. Bauer Stands at 
the Back, and the Quartet Members Are, from the Left, Adolfo Betti, Ugo Ara, Iwan 


D'Archambeau and Alfred Pochon 


Honor Where Honor Is Due 

(Headline) Success Unequivocal 
Crowns L’Amore dei Tre Re in Its 
First American Performance. Op- 
era Produces Electrifying Effect. 
Thrillingly sung by Bori, Amato, 
Ferrari-Fontana and Didur. 

1914 
Do They, Now? 


More than forty opera houses in 
Germany are rehearsing for the 
first productions of Parsifal to be 
made this week. 


1914 


The Motherly Ernestine! 


Schumann-Heink was_ recently 
giving a concert in a western city 


and a baby in the audience kept in- 
terrupting by crying. The singer 


stopped in the middle of a song 
and called out: “You hush up or | 
spank you!” The audience ap 
plauded violently. 

1914 


Some Combination! 


Mary Garden is alleged to have 
said in the foyer of the Chicago 
Auditorium after hearing Melba: 
“My God! If I could sing like that 


woman!” And a bystander is said 
to have commented: “My God! If 
she could!” 


1914 


Hear, Wagner! 
There are composers who live 
forever in the works of others! 


1914 


He Might Have Done Worse 
Puccini denies that he will set 
The Darling of the Gods to music. 
He declares that he is waiting for 
some new emotion which may give 
him ideas. 


1914 
Now, Think of That! 


Artur Nikisch, asked what he 
thought of the tango, said he was 
always reminded of a father, when 
asked by his son if monkeys dance 
the tango, replied, “Yes, my son, 
only monkeys.” 


1914 
Placing the Blame 


Gabriel Astruc has published an 
article in which he lays the blame 
for the failure of the Thédatre des 
Champs Elysées on the present fad 
for dancing the tango. 
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SEVEN PIANISTS HEARD 


Three Concertos Are Features of Phil- 
harmonic Concert in Havana 


Havana, Jan. 1.—The Havana Phil- 
harmonic, led by Amadeo Roldan, per- 
formed an interesting program on Nov. 
26, at the National Theatre. 

Two concertos for three pianos were 
played for the first time in Cuba. One 
was Mozart’s in F; the other, Bach’s in 
D Minor. Soloists were Silvia Lopez 
Rovirosa, Inés Maceo, Antonia Alvarez, 
Elena G. Labarga, Eleonor Ruiz de 
Porras and Anita Ramirez Giralt. 
Helen Thomson was heard in Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto. 

The program was opened with the 
tone poem, Marti, by the late Guillermo 
M. Tomas, and closed with Honegger’s 
Pacific 231. 

Ruggiero Ri¢gci was presented by the 
Pro-Arte Society on Nov. 21 and 24. 
Audiences composed of Pro-Arte mem- 
bers gave the young violinist loud ap- 
plause for his playing of works by 
Handel, Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Sarasate, 
Wieniawski and other composers. 

N. B, 





FORM SINGING GROUP 


Utica Has New Choral Ensemble Under 
Auspices of Church 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 5.—A new singing 
ensemble has been organized. It is 
caHed St. Mary’s Choral Society, and 
is sponsored by St. Mary’s Church. Of- 
ficers are: Charles M. Myers, presi- 
dent; Leo Fleischman, vice-president ; 
Regina Roth, secretary; Carl Heits- 
mann, treasurer, and Mae Metzger, 
chairman of the music committee. A 
series of concerts is planned for this 
winter. 

Under the auspices of the Etude Club, 
John Charles Thomas sang in the Stan 
ley Theatre on Dec. 5 to an audience of 
3,000. Mr. Thomas struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of his listeners with 
his artistic interpretations of arias from 
Elijah and A Masked Ball and with a 
comprehensive choice of songs. Carroll 
Hollister was at the piano. 

The leading boys’ band in this dis- 
trict is the one sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. A circus was 
presented in Troop A Armory recently 
to provide new uniforms for the young 
players. E.K.B 


SYRACUSE CHOIR HEARD 


University Chorus Gives Messiah in 
Twenty-second Season 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The forty- 
fourth concert of the University 
Chorus, now in its twenty-second sea- 
son, took the form of a performance of 
The Messiah under the baton of 
Howard Lyman in Crouse College Au- 
ditorium on Dec. 14. Soloists were 
Mildred Rose, Amy Ellerman, Dan 
Gridley and Norman Jolliffe. Horace 
Douglas was at the organ. 

lhe performance was one of the most 
successful ever given by the chorus, 
which sang with notably fine tone. 
technical precision and expression. A 
new disposition of the various divisions 
was found to be advantageous. The 
solo parts, too, were handled in an 
artistic manner that brought deserved 
praise to the individual artists. 


lhe National Theatre in Prague cele- 
brated its semi-centenary on Nov. 18. In 
this theatre practically all of the well- 
known Czech operas composed since 
1883 had their world-premiéres. 
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MILWAUKEE GREETS 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 


Traffic, by Eppert, Given Place 
on Program Under Baton of 
Stock 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 5.— The Chicago 
Symphony’s pertormance of a work by 
a local composer, Carl Eppert, has been 
of outstanding’ interest. he work, play- 
ed by the orchestra under the baton of 
Frederick Stock, was the tone poem, 
Trathe, which was so well received that 
Mr. Stock repeated it. The other main 
item on the program was Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony. Mr. Eppert has 
incorporated Trafic imto a new sym- 
phony, City Nights, one movement of 
which is scheduled ior performance 
here and in Chicago this season. 

Herman Smith, director of music in 
the public schools, made his debut as 
the new leader of the Lyric Male 
Chorus, succeeding Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, and proved his mettle in a fine 
concert. Mr. Bergen, who resigned 
from the Lyric Chorus to accept the 
conductorship of the Marquette Uni- 
versity Chorus, is arranging programs 
chiefly of a classical nature. 

Georgia Hall-Quick recently gave a 
concert as a benefit for Robert Adams- 
Buell, formerly accompanist for the late 
Johanna Gadski and other celebrated 
artists, who is recovering from a long 
illness. There was a capacity audience, 

Concerts have also been given by the 
Liederkranz, the German chorus, and 
by the visiting Vienna Sangerknaben. 

R. S. McC. 


GIVE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


Senior String Orchestra Appears at 
David Mannes School 





Conducted by David Mannes, the 
Senior String Orchestra of the David 
Mannes Music School gave a holiday 
program on Dec. 19, prior to the two- 
weeks Christmas recess. Three student 
soloists, Clotilde Mirabella, soprano, 
Gwendolen Hale, contralto, and Giorgio 
Ricci, ten-year old ’cellist, took part. 

In the Corelli Concerto Grosso, No. 
8, for two violins, ‘cello, piano and or- 
chestra (composed for Christmas 
night, 1712), the soloists were George 
Kast, Herbert Baumel, George Feher 
and Jack Chaikin. Franck’s duet, La 
Vierge a la Créche, was sung by Miss 
Mirabella and Miss Hale, with organ 
and orchestra accompaniment. 

The orchestra was heard in Bach’s 
Third Brandenburg Concerto and in 
the Mooér Barcarolle, and accompanied 
Miss Mirabella in Bach’s Komm’ Siis- 
ser Tod and Master Ricci in the Volk- 
mann Serenade. Roberta Jones was 
at the organ. 

Mr. Mannes, the young players and 
soloists, were received with enthusiasm. 
Paul Stassévitch, the orchestra’s regular 
conductor, will lead the annual spring 
concert. 


Spalding Acclaimed at Oberlin 


Opertin, Jan. 5.— Albert Spalding 
came on the evening of Nov. 21, play- 
ing to an enthusiastic audience in Fin- 
ney Chapel. Many had traveled from 
a distance to hear him. The major 
works given were Mozart’s Sonata in 
A, the Sonata in G Minor by Bach for 
violin alone, and Dvorak’s Concerto in 
\ Minor. André Benoist was Mr. 
Spalding’s accomplished accompanist. 
The concert was the third in the series 
of nine sponsored by the Oberlin Con- 
servatory. 
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ORATORIO IS GIVEN 
AMERICAN HEARING 


Sainte Thérése of Child Jesus 
by Evangeline Lehman Sung 
In Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 5. — The first 
American performance of Evangeline 
Lehman’s oratorio, Sainte Thérése of 
the Child Jesus, was given in St. John’s 
Church on Dec. 19, and made a deep 
impression. The music has a beautiful 
simplicity which is very effective. 

Elmer Andrew Steffan conducted. 
Participating were: the choral ensemble 
of the Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
the Schola Cantorum of St. Peter and 
St. Paul Cathedral, the St. Philip Neri 
male chorus and clergy choir, the a 
cappella choir of the Jordan Conserva- 
tory and an ensemble from the Indian- 
apolis Symphony. Soloists were Mrs. 
Robert W. Blake, contralto, and Perry 
M. Rush, tenor. Mary Helen Brooks 
was the organist. 

The oratorio was preceded by com- 


positions of Pietro Yon, very suit- 
able to the religious atmosphere. The 
entire program was excellent. 
Symphony Series Continues 
The second concert of the series 


given by the Indianapolis Symphony, 
Ferdinand Schaefer, conductor, attract- 
ed a large and responsive audience to 
the Murat Theatre on Dec. 12. Haydn's 
Surprise Symphony, Wagner’s Faust 
Overture and works for string orches- 
tra by Sibelius and Liadoff were played 
with excellent results. Bomar Cramer, 
pianist, was the soloist, giving a beauti- 
ful performance of the Schumann Con- 
certo in A Minor. 

Mu Phi Epsilon and Sigma Alpha 
Iota presented Mr. Cramer in recital in 
Caleb Mills Hall on Dec. 4. He play- 
ed admirably in a program of Bach- 
Rummel, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin 
and Debussy. Proceeds of the concert 
were divided between the sororities for 
a scholarship fund. 


Guest Musicians Greeted 


An evening long to be remembered 
was that on which the Vienna Sanger- 
knaben appeared under the leadership of 
Hans von Urbanek before a capacity 
audience. The musical organization of 
St. Philip Neri Parish sponsored this 
engagement. 

Artur Schnabel made his initial ap- 
pearance before the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor on the afternoon of Sun- 
day, Dec. 10, playing five piano sonatas 
by Beethoven, seldom heard on a pro- 
gram here, and arousing much en- 
thusiasm. 


The Martens Concerts, Inc., pre- 


sented Mischa Elman in a violin recital 
on Dec. 3, at English’s. Mr. Elman 
played an appealing program, including 
the Handel Sonata in A and very in- 
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Erika Morini Will Revisit America 


HE return of 

Erika Morini to 
America in No- 
vember, 1934, is 
among the events ar- 
ranged by Richard 
Copley. It is three 
years since this cele- 
brated violinist visit- 
ed the United States. 
In the interval she 
has toured Europe, 
appearing with im- 
portant organizations 
and under the batons 
of such conductors 


as Wilhelm  Furt- 
wangler, Bruno 
Walter, Dr. Felix 
Weingartner, Fritz 


Busch, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Paul Pa- 
ray and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. In Vienna 
Miss Morini’s en- 
gagements included 
performances ofcon- 
certos by Mozart, 
Bruch, Brahms and 
Glazounoff with the 
Vienna Philharmon- 
ic. Australian con- 
certs to the number 
of thirty - five were 
other activities on 
her schedule. 
Concerts to be 
given by Miss Mo- 
rini, extending from 
1933 into 1934, will 
cover an extensive 
territory, from Vi- |B Zimbler, Vienna 
enna and Budapest 
to Prague and War- 
saw, from Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Oslo to Paris, London, Rome, Monte 
Carlo and other cities. A tour of Egypt 
and Palestine, beginning in February, 


teresting groups. Raymond Bauman 
was at the piano. 

Faculty members and students of the 
Jordan Conservatory gave an attractive 
Christmas program in the John Her- 
ron Art Institute on Dec. 17. Max T. 
Krone conducted the A Cappella 
Chorus, and Donald Gilley the Butler 
University Choir. The orchestra was 
led by Hugh McGibeny. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCH MIDT 





Suzanne Zieg Marries 
ELIZABETH, N, J., Tan. 5.—Suzanne 


Ziegler, an associate editor of Harper’s 
Bazaar, and daughter of Edward 
Ziegler, assistant general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was married to 
Charles Lucian Gleaves in St. John’s 
Church on Dec. 6. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gleaves will live in New York, where 
Mr. Gleaves is associated with the law 
firm of Cabell, Ignatius & Lown. 
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Erika Morini, Who Wiil Tour Here Beginning Next Autumn 


will bring Miss Morini before audi- 
ences in Cairo, Alexandria and Jerusa- 
lem. Plans for April include recitals 
in Leningrad and Kieff. 


GIVE CONCERTO SERIES 


Juilliard School Arranges Course with 
Noted Soloists 


A course of six orchestral concerts 
illustrating the literature of the con- 
certo will be given by the Juilliard 
School of Music on Jan, 19, Feb. 2 and 
23, March 9 and 23 and April 6. Albert 
Stoessel will conduct the orchestra of 
the school, associate conductors being 
Georges Barrére, Carl Friedberg, 
Ernest Hutcheson and Louis Persinger. 

Soloists are to be Rosina and Josef 
-Lhevinne, Olga Samaroff, Mr. Barrére, 
Edouard Dethier, John Erskine, Mr. 
Friedberg, James Friskin, Mr. Hutche- 
son, Paul Kochanski, Hans Letz, Mr. 
Persinger, Felix Salmond, Alexander 
Siloti, Mr. Stoessel and George Volkel. 
The programs will consist of works by 
Bach, Vivaldi, Handel, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Corelli, Griffes, Franck, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Bloch and 
[chaikovsky. 





School of American Hallet Is Opened 


The School of the American Ballet, 
Inc., of which Georges Balanchine is 
the artistic director, is established in 
New York to develop trained American 
dancers and to provide material for a 
permanent company. The instructors 
include Pierre Vladimirov, Tamara 
Geva, Kyra Blank and Dorothie Little- 
field. The administration is in the hands 
of Vladimir Dimitriew and Lincoln 
Kirstein, with E. M. M. Warburg as 
secretary and treasurer 


BUFFALO PROGRAMS 
ATTAIN HIGH LEVEL 


Male Chorus Organized Thirty 
Years Ago Sustains Unique 
Prestige 


BurraLo, Jan. 5. — Sunday night 
“pop” concerts given by the Buffalo 
Community Orchestra under the con- 
ductorship of Theophil Wendt have 
been thoroughly enjoyed. Thus far 
the programs have consisted mainly of 
music which is light in calibre. 

On Dec. 19, Seth Clark’s Guido 
Chorus, a body of tenors and basses 
which he organized thirty years ago, 
and of which he has been the sole con- 
ductor, gave a concert which revealed 
the chorus anew as one of the best of 
its kind in the country. The assisting 
soloist, Florence Ann Reid, contralto, 
gave great pleasure with her beautiful 
tones and her artistic interpretations of 
songs in German and English. 

Another instance of a well-trained 
chorus was furnished on Dec. 17, when 
1,000 public school children sang 
Pierné’s The Children’s Crusade under 
the direction of William Breach, head 
of Buffalo public school music. The 
young singers were note-perfect and 
time-perfect, reflecting great credit on 
their instructors. 

The Choral Club, a women’s chorus 
under the direction of Harold A. Fix, 
gave the first of its two annual concerts 
on Dec. 18. 

Programs of Christmas music were 
given by the Chromatic Club and the 
Sunday Evening Ensemble co-operative 
group. The Chromatic Club’s season 
was opened earlier in the year with a 
recital by Marion McAfee, soprano. 
She has a voice of much purity and 
sweetness, and showed fine interpreta 
tive ability. 

On Dec. 11 a benefit recital for a 
local synagogue was given by Cantor 
David Glinkovsky, the possessor of a 
powerful and sympathetic tenor voice. 
He was assisted by Isabelle Workman, 
a gifted Buffalo violinist. 

In Elmwood Music Hall the follow- 
ing night the Vienna Sangerknaben, 
conducted by Hans von Urbanek, ap- 
peared in Mrs. Berry’s Philharmonic 
Series. Their remarkable performance 
was received with acclaim. 

Mary M. Howarp 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for January 10, 1934 


Spirit of Swiss Music Extends f 
to Festival Held in Strassburg 


Schedule of Great Variety Gives 
Representation to Three Gen- 
erations of Composers—Char- 
acteristic Impulses Revealed in 
Diversified Works 


Willi Reich is a well known Austrian music critic 
editor of the controversial little magazine, c 
“23,” which he publishes in Vienna.—Ed. MUSI- 
CAL AMERICA. 


By Wii. Reicu 


& TRASSBURG, Dec. 26.—The effect 
of musical enterprises carried on in 
all the larger cities of Switzerland ra- 
diates to foreign countries and spreads 
abroad the achievements of Swiss crea- 
tors. It is in this sense that the “ex- 
peditions” of Swiss musicians must be 
understood. Two years ago, for ex- 
ample, such activity was reflected in 
the Festival in Wiesbaden. This year 
the Swiss spirit extended to Prague, 
Vienna and Paris, culminating in the 
Strassburg Festival. 


The programs offered a wealth of 
variety, and gave representation to 


three generations of composers whose 
work is the most characteristic of Swiss 
impulses. Most important as showing 
the trend of the older composers was 
Hermann Suter’s Le Laudi, the Can- 
ticle of the Sun of St. Francis of Assisi 
transformed into a great oratorio. The 
mass of vocal and instrumental mate 
rial welded into Suter’s work gives it 
a super-dimensional form, without, 
however, intensifying the effect of the 
melodic structure, which is very simple. 
Much admired were the solidity of the 
tonal architecture and the excellent 
vocal lines. 


Pastoral Opera Is Tragic 


In the same class, in regard to solid- 
ity and atmosphere, belong the crea- 
tions of Hans Huber, who was repre- 
sented by the Overture to Simplicius. 
On the other hand, Gustave Doret’s 
tragic pastoral opera, Les Armaillis, ap- 
peared tedious and ridiculous, its sim- 
plicity being bolstered up with devices 
that suggest Massenet. 

The second generation of Swiss com- 
posers, those now of-mature age, had 
its spokesmen in Othmar Schoeck, 
Fritz Brun and Volkmar Andreae. A 
work of the first-named was the master- 
ly opera Vom Fischer un syner Fru 
(The Fisherman and his Wife). Brun’s 
contribution was the grippingly devel- 
oped choral work Verheissung ( Proph- 
ecy). Andreae came to hearing in his 
Li-Tai-Pe Gesange, based in part on 
the text used in Mahler’s Lied von der 
Erde, but seldom rising above a glit- 
tering level and leaving a rather dubi- 
ous impression. 

The youngest composers had repre- 
sentation only in a somewhat harmless 
violin concerto by Walther Geiser and 
in chamber music. Compositions de- 
serving special mention in this classifi- 


cation were piano pieces by Conrad 
Beck, Frank Martin’s Violin Sonata, 
lieder by Willy Burkhard and a string 
quartet by Jean Binet. 


Under Municipal Auspices 


Held under the auspices of the 
municipality and of the Swiss Tonk- 
iinstlerverein, the festival, as a whole, 
may be considered a successful achieve- 
ment, made possible by the meritorious 
co-operation of the conductors, Hans, 
Fritz and Ernst G. Miinch; the soloists, 
Alice Frey-Knecht, Pauline Hoch, Mia 
Peltenburg, Ernest Bauer, Walter Frey, 
Alfred Griininger, Fritz Hirt and Felix 
Loffel, the Zurich String Quartet and 
the Basle Gesangsverein. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 
GAINED BY KRUEGER 


Kansas City Philharmonic Wins 
Fresh Approval as Season 
Advances 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.—The sec- 
ond event in the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic series, in Convention Hall, on 
Dec. 12, resulted in increased acclaim 
for Karl Krueger, conductor, and the 
orchestra of eighty-nine members. 

Memorably recreating Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, Mr. Krueger 
strengthened the very favorable im 
pression made at his conductorial debut 
in this city. Auditors to the number 
of 4,300, an increase of several hun- 
dred over the initial audience, left no 
doubt of their approval. Nor were they 
receptive of Efrem Zimbalist’s 
superb performance of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto, augmented to a high 
degree by the orchestral accompani- 
ment. The Overture to Russlan and 
Ludmilla, an effective foil, opened the 
program. 





less 


Heard at Dedication 

Preceding this concert by a day, Mr. 
Krueger conducted the orchestra in a 
program which was an important part 
of the dedicatory plan of the opening 
of the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art. The two first movements of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony’ were 
given a nation-wide broadcast by the 
National Broadcasting Company, this 
marking the orchestra’s debut on the 
air. Standing room was at a premium 
in the new recital hall. 

On Dec. 13, 4,000 school children at- 
tended the first program in a series of 
Young People’s Concerts to be given 
this season by the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic in Convention Hall. Before 
the program, which contained works by 
Glinka, Borodin, Mendelssohn, Liadoff 
and Saint-Saéns (music that had been 
studied in the schools under the super- 
vision of Dr. Mabelle Glenn), Mr. 
Krueger introduced members of the or- 


NEXT SALZBURG FESTIVAL WILL BE EXTENDED 


SALzBuRG, Dec. 28.—The Salzsburg 
Festival for 1934 will be extended by 
four days, from July 28 to Sept. 2. 

Richard Strauss, Arturo Toscanini, 
Bruno Walter, Vittorio Gui and Willem 
Mengelberg will conduct concerts by 
the: Vienna Philharmonic. 

The operatic schedule is to include 
the following works: Fidelio and Die 
Aegyptische Helena (The Egyptian 
Helen), conducted by Richard Strauss ; 


Cosi Fan Tutte, The Marriage of 
Figaro, Arabella, Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten (The Woman without a Shadow) 
and Der Rosenkavalier, conducted by 
Clemens Krauss; Don Giovanni, 
Tristan und Isolde, and Oberon, con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter. 

On the dramatic side of the program 
there will be productions of Faust and 
Jedermann (Everyman) under the di- 
rection of Max Reinhardt. 





Volkmar Andreae's Li-Tai-Pe Gesinge Was 
Featured Among Swiss Works Heard In 
Strassburg 


chestral family to the chiidren. 

Two welcome guests of honor were 
Mickey Mouse, cleverly impersonated 
by Mr. Krueger’s little daughter, Tere- 
sina, and Santa Claus, represented by 
Darald L. Hartley, of the editorial statf 
of the Kansas City Star. He led the 
children’s singing of Silent Night, Holy 
Night, and emphasized effectively, much 
to the young people’s delight, the spirit 
of the season. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


Italian Government Will Observe 
Bellini Centenary 
The Italian Government is making 
plans to celebrate the centenary of the 
death of Vincenzo Ballini, who died at 
Puteaux, near Paris, on Sept. 24, 1835. 
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SYMPHONIC MUSIC IS 
HEARD IN ART MUSEUM 
Free Concerts Under Mannes Are 


Begun Before Large Audience— 
Program Is Representative 





The sixteenth series of free sym- 
phony concerts in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art began on the evening of 
Jan. 6 under the baton of David Man- 
nes. An enthusiastic audience of near- 
ly 11,000 attended. 

A chorale by Bach came first on the 
program, followed by Tchaikovsky's 
Marche Solennelle and Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony. Works played after 
the intermission were Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides Overture, the Irish Tune 
from County Derry and Mock Morris 
by Grainger, Liadoff’s Eight Russian 
Folk Songs, and the Johann Strauss 
waltz, Wine, Woman and Song. 

The symphony, with its funeral 
march, was played in memory of the 
late William Sloan Coffin, president of 
the Museum trustees, 

There will be three more concerts in 
the first half of the series, on Jan. 13, 
20 and 27. These are given by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Four concerts in 
March will complete the schedule. 


Compositions by Dett are Heard in 
Rochester 


RocHester, Jan. 5.—Original works 
were presented by R. Nathaniel Dett, 
Negro composer, in the Seneca School 
on Dec. 5. The event was sponsored 
by the Welfare Club of the school and 
arranged by the Hutchison Bureau. On 
the program were excerpts from Dr. 
Dett’s piano suites, In the Bottoms, 
Magnolia, and Enchantment, played by 
the composer, and compositions sung 
by the Community Chorus. 
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New Orchestra Chorus Appears in 
Concerts with Philadelphia Forces 


Composite Singing Body Heard 
for First Time in Christmas 
Program Under Stokowski— 
Ormandy Reappears at Con- 
ductor’s Desk—Chamber Music 
Played by Artist-students of 
Curtis Institute 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— The 

Yuletide spirit pervaded concerts 
given by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music in the past fort- 
night, being especially featured in two 
of the four programs and calling into 
service the new Philadelphia Orchestra 
Chorus in the pair given on Dec. 22 
and 23. 

However, Russia was the motif of 
the concerts heard on Dec. 15 and 16, 
probably in observance of the Govern- 
ment’s recognition of the USSR. For 





Sylvan Levin, Conductor of the New Philadel- 
phia Orchestra Chorus 


this list, Leopold Stokowski, who is 
active in Russian-American cultural 
groups, chose the following works: 
Symphony, Ilia Mourometz.......... Gliére 
Dance from Snegourotchka; The Flight of the 
Eumble Bee from Tsar Saltan, 
Rimsky-Korsakoft 
In a Caucasian Mountain Pass, 


I ppolitoff-Ivanoff 


Romeo and Juliet..... .. Tchaikovsky 


The Gliére, a novelty as far as Phila- 
delphia is concerned, proved epic in its 
proportions and in its mood of celebrat- 
ing programatically heroic virtues of a 
Slav legendary character. It is, natu- 
rally enough, strongly nationalistic in 
spirit, material and treatment.. Sweep- 
ing and spectacular in its orchestration 
over a formula of the classic symphony, 
it leaves the hearer tingling with its 
robust and rugged beauties, especially 
as heard in Mr. Stokowski’s electrify- 
ing reading. And the conductor was 
as magnetic in Romeo and Juliet, which 
with him is always an exposition of 
pensive beauty. 


Choristers Reap Success 


Christmas furnished the substance 
and was the key-note of the program 


Mr. Stokowski gave on Dec. 22 and 
23. It was on this occasion that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, of 
which Sylvan Levin is the conductor, 
made its appearance for the first time. 
The chorus is composed of the Bach 
Society of Delaware County, James 
Allan Dash, conductor; Bryn Mawr 
College Chorus, Ernest Willoughby; 
Music Education Department Chorus 
of Temple University, Minerva Ben- 
nett; Mount St. Joseph College Glee 
Club, Sister Regina Dolores; and the 
Men’s Glee Club of the University of 


Pennsylvania, Harl McDonald. The 
program: 
OT Se Tallis-Vaughan Williams 


TEE POD gv acoginebdearies Purcell 
Christmas Music from The Messiah. . Handel 
Choral Prelude, Nun Komm der Heiden 
Se Re Oe eR .. Bach 


Vaughan Williams 
The Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus 
Renjamin De Loach, Baritone Soloist 
Symphony No. 2, in C............ Schumann 
The Vaughan Williams orchestration 
of the melody by Tallis, whom Mr. Sto- 
kowski called “a great modernist of the 
sixteenth century,’ provided some de- 
cidedly charming effects. The interven- 
ing numbers were well played and then 
the audience had a chance to test the 
quality of the new chorus, which sang 
with a good body of tone, exquisite 
balance and keen regard for technical 
routine. 
The blithe general character of the 
Schumann made it a fitting symphony 
to conclude a holiday program. 


Symphony As an Experiment 


For the third Concert for Youth, on 
Dec. 28, a program of special appeal to 
young people home for the vacation 
was chosen. It was as follows: 


Carol Singing by the Audience 
Christmas Music from The Messiah. . Handel 
Symphony No. 2, in D ... Brahms 
Rhapsodie for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
Debussy 
Robert McGinnis, Soloist 
Sarabande and Théme Varié for Bass Clarinet 
IE css oc Sei cacaseese Hahn 
Lucien Caillet, Soloist 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
from Schéhérazade .. Rimsky-Korsakott 
Liebesnacht from Tristan und Isolde, 
Wagner 


Seats had been sold out ten days be 
fore the concert, and Mr. Stokowski 
faced a crowded Academy half an hour 
before the regular starting time, as he 
led the audience in community singing 
of familiar carols. As usual, he inter- 
spersed the music with observations in- 
formative, sagacious and witty. 

A full-length symphony, put on ex- 
perimentally, met with approval but it 
was rather plain that the audience, of 
ages ranging from thirteen to twenty- 
five years, preferred the shorter items. 
Of the symphony, the third movement, 
which has somewhat the character of 
a detachable piece, was rapturously ap- 
plauded. 

The course of instruction in the or- 
chestral instruments went happily for- 
ward in the Messrs. McGinnis’s and 
Caillet’s exemplification of their spe- 
cialties. Perhaps of all the program, 
Mr. Stokowski’s synthesis of the sec- 
ond-dct love music from Tristan made 
the profoundest impression. 

Eugene Ormandy made his third con- 
ductorial appearance of the season at 





Reinhold Gliére's Symphony, Ilia Mourometz, Was New to Philadelphians, on a Russian Program 
Conducted by Leopold Stokowski 


the Dec. 29 and 30 concerts, achieving 
a triumph both personally and for his 
skilfully built and beautiful performed 
program. The list was: 


Preludium and Fugue in E Flat, 
Rach-Schénberg 


eee Dohnanyi 

Alborado del Gracioso .............. Ravel 

Symphony No. 3, in E Flat (Eroica); 
Beethoven 


The Hungarian suite, based on folk 
song material of Mr. Ormandy’s native 
land, was read con amore; and the con- 
trapuntal involutions of Schénberg’s 
elaborate version of the great Bach 
work were notable for clarity. The 
Ravel, richly Hispanic in mood and 
tone, was heard here for the first time, 
as was the Dohnanyi. 


Free Concert on Sunday 


The third concert of the sixth season 
of free Sunday evening chamber music 
concerts by artist-students of the 
Curtis Institute of Music was given on 
Dec. 15, in the Great Hall of the Mu- 
seum of Art before about 3,000 audi- 
tors who braved bad weather to hear the 
music. They were well rewarded, as the 
various groups and soloists gave an un- 
usual program under the baton of Dr. 
Louis Bailly, who has had charge of 
these programs from the beginning. 

The Piano Quartet in E Flat of Bee- 
thoven was capitally played by Ezra 
Rachlin, pianist; Oskar Shumsky, 
violinist; Arthur Granick, viola player, 
and Victor Gottlieb, ‘cellist. The Elbee 
Quartet, named after the initials of Mr. 
Bailly, was effectively heard in part ac 
companiment to a group of unhack- 
neyed songs, well sung by Paceli Dia- 
mond, mezzo-soprano. The Elbee group 
consists of Lily Matison and Marian 
Head, violinists; Virginia Majewski, 
viola player, and Victor Gottlieb, ’cell- 
ist. In some of the songs they had the 
co-operation of Eugene Helmer, violin- 
ist, and Rowland Cresswell and Joseph 
Druian, cellists. The effect was charm- 
ing. Miss Diamond was at her best in a 
Lekeu Nocturne and two lovely songs 
by Netschajeff. The concluding work 
was a careful reading of the Dvorak 
Piano Quintet in A, Op. 81, in which 
Yvonne Krimsky, pianist ; Oskar Shum- 
sky, Marian Head, Arthur Granick and 
Howard Mitchell, ‘cellist, participated. 


Give Dittersdorf Quartet 


The Guarnerius String Quartet, the 
members of which are Alexander Hils- 
berg, David Madison, Samuel Lifschey 


and Willem van den Burg, all mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
heard on Dec. 17 in the Medical Tower 
Auditorium. The players went back 
rather far for their opening work, the 
E Flat Quartet of Dittersdorf. Borodin’s 
D Major Quartet was their second of- 
fering, and the finale was the monu- 
mental C Minor Quartet of Brahms. 
The artists lived up to their orchestral 
prestige in their collaboration. The 
nobility of the Brahms was especially 
well achieved. 

The Curtis String Quartet, composed 
of Jascha Brodsky, Benjamin Sharlip, 
Max Aronoff and Orlando Cole, opened 
its season’s series of three programs on 
Dec. 21 in the Ethical Culture Audi- 
torium. These young musicians have 
been playing together from early stu- 
denthood and have developed a nice 
sense of ensemble values. They gave 
excellent performances of Haydn's 
Quartet in C, Op. 54, No. 2; the Hugo 
Wolf Italian Serenade and Ravel's 
Quartet. The last-named was played 
with especial distinction and a facile 
surmounting of its difficulties. 


New Ensemble Appears 


The Stringart Quartet, a new en- 
semble, was heard in the second pro- 
gram of its inaugural season on Dec. 20 
in the auditorium of the Germantown 
Unitarian Church. The group consists 
of Marian Head, Arthur Cohn, Gabriel 
Braverman and Godwin Stevenson. In- 
teresting novelties were offered: a Suite 
by Georges Gigot, for two violins, 
based on bird song melodies and well 
performed by Miss Head and Mr. Cohn; 
and Moods, the latest work of H. Wal- 
do Warner, a theme-and-variation set 
of seven brief items with such titles as 
Puckish, Devotional, Amorous, etc. 
Mozart’s B Flat (Hunt) Quartet was 
well given, and there was sprightliness 
about Frank Bridge’s setting of the 
Londonderry Air. 


W. R. Murpuy 


Carol Concert Is Given at West Point 
West Pornt, N. Y., Jan. 5.—A 


Christmas carol program was given in 
the Cadet Chapel, United States Mili 
tary Academy, on Dec. 24. Frederick 
C. Mayer was the organist, and the 
Cadet Choir took part. Cadets Edward 
M. Lee and Walter K. Tuller, Jv., were 
soloists. The Cadet Chapel Choir of 
165 sang at a service held on Dec. 17. 
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Raoul Barba. Monte Carlo 


Scene from Beach, One of the Successes of the Brilliant Array of Dance Compositions Presented 
in New York 


JARIED as to répertoire and casts, 

but consistently colorful and occa- 
sioning high delight by each of its 
successive programs, the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe continues merrily on its 
choreographic way at the St. James 
Theatre, where it began an extended 
engagement the night of Dec. 22. This 
numerous and exceedingly versatile 
company, which is under the general 
direction of Col. Wassily de Basil, with 
the brilliant and celebrated Leonide 
Massine as chief among his choreog- 
raphers and dancers, have 
realized the high hopes based on its 
European reputation, particularly on 
the Riviera and in Paris and London, 
whence it has come to conquer the New 
World. 

Opening with Les Présages, danced 
to the music of Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
Symphony, La Concurrence, for which 
Georges Auric provided the score, and 
Le Beau Danube, which prances to a 
collation of Johann Strauss melodies, 
the ensemble subsequently introduced 
other works, in changing the bills in 
part, while retaining one or another of 
the ballets originally presented. These 
additions have included Scuola di Ballo, 
to music arranged from Boccherini by 
Jean Frangaix, Beach, for which Fran- 
¢aix composed a modernistic score, and 
Jeux d’Enfants, with music by Bizet. 


Aided By Large Orchestra 


The performances have had the ad- 
vantage of a large and excellent orches- 
tra, conducted with spirit and more 
than the usual finish by Efrem Kurtz 
and Antil Dorati. Preceding the dances, 
this orchestra has been heard in various 
compositions played as curtain-raisers, 
these including Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Ca- 
priccio Espagnol, Glazounoff’s Ouver- 
ture Solennelle and Mozart’s Schau- 
spieldirektor Overture. 

With the numerous changes of casts, 
it is practicable only to mention some of 
the leading dancers. Massine, himself, 
has appeared indefatigably, sometimes 
in rather secondary parts, sometimes in 
roles of a dominating character, as that 


seems to 


of the Hussar in Le Beau Danube. His 
grace and poise, and above all the na- 
turalness and intelligence of his dance 
conceptions, have caused him to stand 
out in an exceptional array of good 
artists, though this is a well-balanced 
ensemble rather than a glittering galaxy 
of stars. Of the other men, Lichine, 
of superb physique, as was strikingly 
revealed when he was cast as the swim- 
mer in Beach, and Woizikovsky, the 
grim figure of fate in Les Présages, 
also have attracted much individual at- 
tention, and there has been fine dancing 
by Egelevsky, Psota, Boranovsky, and 
others of less prominence. 
Dancers Are Youthful 

The youth of the feminine dancers is 
one of the notable characteristics of 
this ensemble. Many are said to be in 
their ‘teens and their stage appearance 
bears out the assertion. Riabouchinska 
has a sparkling technique. Boranova 
and Toumanova are exotic types of 
subtle charm and insinuating softness. 
Danilova and Tarakanova are decora- 
tive in pose and action. The burlesque 
dancing of Delarova in Scuola di Ballo 
was an achievement as fetching as it 
was amusing. To name all of their 
sister dancers who have arrested and 
held the eye would be to compile some- 
thing like a roster of the company. 

Musically the performances have had 
much of interest. The Tchaikovsky sym- 
phony lends itself well to its fateful 
choreography, except perhaps the too 
songlike slow movement. The score 
which Auric evolved for Balanchino’s 
La Concurrence, depicting the bustling 
rivalry of two neighboring tailors, is 
whimsical and brazenly assertive after 
the fashion of the Paris moderns. Fran- 
caix has supplied a somewhat jazzy 
commentary for Beach, based on a 
story by René Kerdyk, the visual side 
of which is mostly bathing suits and 
acrobatics. The Boccherini excerpts 
skilfully pieced together for the charm- 
ing Scuola di Ballo, which derives from 
a Goldoni comedy, have at times the 
winsomeness of Mozart. ; 
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CARL BRAUN 


of Bayreuth and formerly of the Metropolitan, New York 
and the State Opera, Berlin 
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STYLE AND OPERATIC ACTING. 
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Increased Attendance Reported 
in Survey of Country Made 
by Engles 


A definite improvement in the trend 
of concert-giving is noted by George 
Engles, managing director of the NBC 
Artists Service, who bases his findings 
on reports gathered from managers 
throughout the United States. “In- 
creases in concert attendance of from 
ten to sixty-six per cent over last sea- 
son are seen in twenty large cities, with 
only four showing a decline,” he says. 
“Most of the smaller cities and towns 
have been holding their own, with a 
tendency toward better conditions.” 

The survey made by Mr. Engles indi- 
cates that the eastern and southern sec- 
tions of the country are the first to 
come back. The Middle West is fol- 
lowing a little less rapidly, while the 
West, which was the last to feel the 
depression, is the last to return to a 
former status. “However,” Mr. Engles 
adds, “if the improvement appears in 
the West as it has in the East, it is 
altogether likely that within another 
year conditions will be universally bet- 
ter. 

Managers are Optimistic 


“On the whole, local managers are 
decidedly in the most optimistic frame 
of mind they have shown in four years. 
Yet, along with the general upturn, 
there has developed a radical change in 
the attitude of the public toward con- 
certs, with an insistence on low box of- 
fice prices and a complete indifference 
toward any except established artists 
with big names. 

“The 


concert 


general improvement in the 
business is due in part, of 
course, to better business conditions and 
in part to lower box office prices. It is 
doubtful if the old top prices of $3 and 
$3.50, or the lavish fees which former 
ly were paid to the major artists, will 
ever return. Two dollars is the top 
price now charged in the majority of 
cities, and in some of the smaller com- 
munities $1 is the highest price.” 
Fewer concerts are scheduled in New 
York this season, but the attendance 
is reported as being considerably better. 
In Carnegie Hall, an increase of from 
ten to fifteen per cent for the average 
concert is seen, with capacity audiences 
on occasion. There are more bookings 
in the Town Hall this season than last, 
and attendance is better, although, be- 
cause of reduction in prices, the box 
office receipts are somewhat lower. 


TO AID HOME MUSIC 


Course Will be Held under Auspices of 
Child Study Association 


A course on Music in the Home is to 
be given under the auspices of the 
Music Committee of the Child Study 
Association of America on Tuesday 
mornings at the headquarters of the as- 
sociation. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
is the director and Marion M. Miller 
the associate director. 

The course will deal with the in- 
fluence of parents and the home in the 
early musical development of children, 
with potential contributions by parents 
to their children’s musical background, 
and specific procedures. The schedule 
is to include The Singing Child, 
Rhythmic Movement, The Significance 
of Dancing, Measurement of Musical 
Capacities, Encouraging and Adjusting 
Musical Talent, The Use of the Simple 
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George Engles, Who Points Optimistically +o 
the Improvement in Concert Conditions 


Instrument, Family Music Making, and 
The Piano and Violin. 

Among those who will take part are 
Mrs. Rose Jockwick, Mrs. Doris S 
Champlin, Dr. H. M. Stamton, Miss f 
Wachtell, Augustus Zanzig and Ema- 
nuel Elston. 
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Irene Williams Wins 
Success in Operatic 
Programs in Chicago 





irene Williams Scores in Soprano Roles in 
Opera Intime Given in Chicago 


Irene Williams has added to her long 
list of successes with appearances in 
performances of Opera Intime given in 
Chicago under the baton of Karl 
Krueger. Miss Williams, an artist- 
pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, of New 
York, was the only out-of-town artist 
engaged for productions of Mozart and 
Salieri by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Gluck’s The Duped Cadi. 
well received that a re-engagement for 
another presentation, that of Debussy’s 
The Prodigal Son, was a result. 

A Mozart specialist, Miss Williams 
has also been engaged for a production 
of Cosi Fan Tutte, scheduled for Jan. 
LO in Wilmington. One of her recent 
concert appearances was in recital for 
the Twentieth Century Club in Pitts- 
burgh. 


She was so 





Marie Chamlee Sings in Stamford, 
Conn. 


Between his singing in Madama But- 
terfly with the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company on Dec. 27, and his later ap- 
pearance with the company in Caval- 
leria Rusticana on Jan. 3, Mario Cham- 
lee returned to the East for a concert 
im the home of William Gilmore, in 
Stamford, Conn. This concert was ar- 
ramged by Geraldine Farrar, and the 
tenor was warmly received in an hour’s 
program. 





The fiftieth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Conservatory at Oslo was 
celebrated recently with three gala con- 
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The Metropolitan Opera Proceeds on Its Way 


(Continued from page 11) 


strong. The chief women of the cast, 
Géta Ljungberg as Sieglinde, Gertrude 
Kappel as Briinnhilde and Karin Bran- 
zell as Fricka, were all praiseworthy, 
Mme. Ljungberg being particularly suc- 
cessful with the many lovely phrases 
that fall to Sieglinde in the first act. 
There was a debut among the Walk- 
iiren, Irra Petina appearing as Schwet- 
leite, in the group that also included 
Dorothee Manski, Phradie Wells, 
Margaret Halstead, Ina Bourskaya, 
Philine Falco, Doris Doe and Elda Vet- 
tori. No doubt there will be better op- 
portunities to adjudge her voice and 
abilities in subsequent operas. Artur 
Bodanzky, the conductor, had his forces 
well in hand, but this was not one of 
his more exciting Walkires. O. 


The First Mignon 


Lucrezia Bori was greeted by her 
first Saturday matinee audience in the 
title role of Thomas’s Mignon on Dec. 
30. Also in the cast were Lily Pons as 
Philine, Tito Schipa in his first appear- 
ance this season as Wilhelm Meister, 
Gladys Swarthout as Frédéric, and 
Léon Rothier as Lothario. Other roles 
were sung by Messrs. Bada, Ananian 
and Wolfe. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 

Miss Bori has always been an appeal- 
ing Mignon and her performance on 
this occasion equaled in its excellence 
those she has given before. Mr. Schipa 
did well in a not very interesting role. 
Miss Pons’s coloratura flights in the 
ensembles and in Je suis Titania were 
rapturously applauded and Mr. Roth- 
ier with Miss Bori won approval in the 
Duet of the Swallows and in his Ber- 
ceuse in the last act. Miss Swarthout’s 
Gavotte was one of the high spots of the 
performance. ‘ 


A Popular Aida 


Aida, as the first popular Saturday 
night opera, on Dec. 30, drew a large 
house. The cast included Maria Miller 
and Rose Bampton, and Messrs. Mar- 
tinelli, De Luca and Pinza in the main 
parts, with Lillian Clark making her 
first appearance in the house as the 
High Priestess, and Arthur Anderson 
as the King. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

The singing was extremely good in 
all the roles. Mme. Miiller gave a sin- 
cere and musicianly rendition of the 
title role and her arias brought her 
much applause. Mr. Martinelli sang 
with authority and was effective dra- 
matically. As Amneris, Miss Bampton’s 
voice sounded very lovely and her act- 
ing has gained in conviction. Mr. De 
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Luca, as Amonasro, was a vocalist of 
impeccable charm. Mr. Pinza sang 
Ramfis magnificently. A word is due 
the excellent lighting done by Jake 
Buchter, the head electrician, who 
achieved an effect of extraordinary 
beauty in the Temple Scene. H. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The usual large audience assembled 
for the first Metropolitan Sunday night 
concert on the evening of Dec. 31. 
Under Wilfred Pelletier’s able leader- 
ship, the orchestra played excerpts 
from Die Meistersinger and Lohengrin, 
and accompanied in operatic arias 
Mmes. Falco, Gleason, Fleischer, Mor- 
gana and Branzell, and Messrs. John- 
son, Paltrinieri, Tedesco, Borgioli, Laz- 
zari, Malatesta and Pinza. Operas rep- 
resented included I] Trovatore, Barber 
of Seville, Prince Igor, L’Elisir 
d’Amore, Lohengrin, Robert the Devil, 
La Bohéme, Die Fledermaus and Boris 
Godounoff. D. 


A Second American Opera 


The season’s second American opera, 
The Emperor Jones, shared a special 
matinée on New Year’s Day with 
Pagliacci. It was noteworthy chiefly 
in bringing back for New York's ad- 
miration Lawrence Tibbett’s virile and 
highly successful embodiment of the 
imperial black who is driven to suicide 
by the savage menace of pursuing tom- 
toms. The opportunity to see Paul 
Robeson’s film depiction of the same 
role a few blocks away on Broadway 
gave an added interest to one of the 
most discussed operatic characteriza- 
tions of many years. 

As at all previous performances, Mr. 
Tibbett met triumphantly the peculiar 
exactions of this work—duplicated per- 
haps by no other role in all opera. But 
it cannot be said that Louis Gruenberg’s 
score survives the test of familiarity 
and repetition in the same way. Musi- 
cally The Emperor Jones fares better 
at a first hearing than at any hearing 
thereafter. The score’s expertness is 
chiefly in not getting seriously in the 
wav of the O’Neill play. The music 
builds little or nothing for itself. 

The Emperor Jones cast was entire- 
ly the familiar one, with Marek Wind- 
heim, Pearl Besuner and Hemsley Win- 
field in the roles they created last sea- 
son and with Tullio Serafin again the 
conductor. Pagliacci was accorded a 
routine performance, with Giovanni 
Martinelli and Nina Morgana carrying 
the chief burdens as Canio and Nedda. 
There was a_ second-rate Tonio in 
Armando Borgioli and a competent 
Silvio in George Cehanovsky. Vincenzo 
3ellezza conducted. Es 


Muzio Re-enters in La Traviata 


After an absence of twelve years, 
Claudia Muzio made her re-entry to the 
stage of the Metropolitan on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 1, in the name-part of La 
Traviata. Those who heard Mme. 
Muzio’s debut on the same stage as 
Tosca in 1916 were prepared for an- 
other ovation, which the diva undeni- 
ably had. 

Mme. Muzio’s Violetta is a dramatic 
rather than a coloratura one, which is 
probably what Verdi intended. Her 
shading of her voice and its adaptation 
to the dramatic situation were of a high 
order of artistry and her acting was 
both impassioned and tender. She is 
a fine acquisition. 

Mr. Schipa was an expressive Al- 
fredo, another none-too-grateful tenor 
role, singing mellifluously and acting 
well. Richard Bonelli’s Germont was 


dignified and vocally fine and served ad- 
mirably for a first appearance of the 
season. These three principals had 
sung together in the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and their performances were 
well adjusted to one another. Lesser 
roles were capably filled by Mmes. Vet- 
tori and Falco and Messrs. Bada, Gand- 
olfi, Picco and Ananian. Mr. Serafin 
conducted. D. 


Don Giovanni Sung 


Mozart’s highly prized Don Giovanni 
had its first hearing of the season on 
the evening of Jan. 3. 

Ezio Pinza, though suffering from a 
cold, carried through the title role with 
beautiful tone and a dramatic finesse 
which seems to increase from season to 
season. He had to omit the aria, Finche 
dal’ Vino, in the first act, but his later 
contributions, especially the Serenade, 
were effectively done. 

Miss Ponselle was again the Donna 
Anna, and she too was more in the part 
than on former hearings. Her two arias, 
Or sai che l’'Onore and Non mi Dir, 
were rapturously applauded, especially 
the latter. Mr. Schipa, in another of 
the thankless roles he has had to do so 
far, made Ottavio, if not a striking 
character, at least a credible one and 
his restraint in the matter of gesture 
might have been imitated by others in 
the cast. His singing of I] mio Tesoro 
was a splendid piece of vocalization. 
Mr. Lazzari’s Leporello is keyed some- 
what more solemnly than that of others 
who have been heard recently, but his 
singing left little to be desired. 

Near to the Mozart tradition was 
Maria Miller as Donna Elvira and her 
singing was also of the rite and of the 
altar. Miss Fleischer, in spite of some 
beautiful singing, continued to soubret- 
te-ize Zerlina so as to nullify much that 
was good in her interpretation. Mr. 
D’Angelo acted a most incredible Mas- 
etto. Mr. Rothier was the Commenda- 
tore. Mr. Serafin conducted skillfully. 


H. 
Messiah Is Impressively Sung in 
Chattanooga 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 5.—A 


stirring and expressive performance of 
The Messiah was given by the Cadek 
Choral Society before an audience of 
4,000 in the Memorial Auditorium re- 
cently. J. Oscar Miller conducted. The 
choir of 175 and the orchestra of forty, 
with Ottakar T. Cadek as concert- 
master, did splendid work ; and the solo- 
ists, Ethyl Hayden, Louise Bernhardt, 
Dan Gridley and Julius Huehn, were 
completely in the spirit of the produc- 
tion. 

Miss Hayden’s clear and lovely voice, 
bird-like in its sweetness and flexibility 
and perfectly trained, was entrancing in 
the soprano solos, which she sang with 
convincing artistry and expression. 
Miss Bernhardt’s resonant tones gave 
impressiveness to the contralto arias. 
Mr. Gridley handled the tenor part with 
artistry, and Mr. Huehn was entirely 
successful in the bass role. 





Beatrice Wainwright Gives Carol Re- 
cital in Santa Barbara 


SANTA Barpara, Catr., Jan. 5.— 
Beatrice Wainwright, soprano, gave a 
successful Christmas carol recital last 
month, presenting old English and 
French songs appropriate to the holiday 
season, and a group of modern English 
pieces by Holst, Shaw and Vaughn 
Williams. Miss Wainwright has for 
the last two years been active in this 
city, both in teaching and singing. 
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MORE CELEBRITIES 
IN CADILLAC HOUR 


Rosa Ponselle Sings in Second 
of Series With Bodanzky as 
Conductor — Iturbi Appears 
in Third Program Under Or- 
mandy 


The second and third of the Cadillac 
Hour programs have passed in review, 
with large audiences in the Auditorium 
Studio of NBC to witness the events, 
and, from all reports, a corresponding- 
ly huge throng of listeners-in all over 
the country. The motor car company’s 
policy of bringing beforethe microphone 
many of the greatest stars and con- 
ductors now in this country has added 
one of America’s most beloved sopranos 
and a pianist of great renown to the 
list. 

Rosa Ponselle appeared on Dec. 24, 
singing gloriously the Casta Diva from 
Norma, and several songs. It was the 
first time that the prima donna had sung 
this aria since the opera’s last perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan in 1932. Her 
voice is eminently fine for broadcasting, 
as its rich, true quality carries splendid- 
ly over the air. She concluded her por- 
tion of the hour by sin®ing Come All 
Ye Faithful, with the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus. 

Artur Bodanzky of the Metropolitan 
was conductor, leading works of 
Wagner and two movements of the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. Nath- 
aniel Shilkret was again at the helm 
for the musical example in intermis 
sion, an excerpt from Casella’s rhapso 
dy, Italia. 

On Dec. 31, Eugene Ormandy was 
the conductor, and José Iturbi played 
the Liszt Concerto in E Flat, in what 
was said to be his only radio appear- 
ance this season. All of his customary 
fire and brilliance were evident in the 
performance, which was ably accom- 
panied by the orchestra under Mr. 
Ormandy. This orchestra, composed 
largely of Philharmonic - Symphony 
men, naturally plays more competently 
than the average “scratch” studio 
group, and responded alertly to Mr. 
Ormandy’s vigorous baton in Sibelius’s 
Finlandia, Dukas’s Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice and the Polka and Fugue from 
Weinberger’s Schwanda. Conductor and 
soloist had an ovation from the studio, 


silenced only by Announcer Milton 
Cross’s raised hands for “time.” 
The example of “perfection” from 


simple means was a five-minute excerpt 
from Chabrier’s Espafia, under Mr. 
Shilkret’s baton. 


Yehudi Menuhin was to make his 
radio debut in this hour on Jan. 7, with 
Walter Damrosch as conductor. Q. 





Library of Congress Musicales to Be 
Heard Again 


Another series of chamber music 
concerts under the auspices of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, and 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation began on Jan. 8 over a WJZ net- 
work. The first program was given 
by the Roth Quartet, and included a 
quartet by Dohnanyi and Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason’s Theme and Variations. 

The second will be played by the 


Three Conductors Discuss Radio Problems 





A Trio of Leaders of the Cadillac Symphony Meet in the NBC Auditorium and Talk Over the 


New Hour Which Is Bringing So Many Luminaries Before the Microphone. 


From the Left: Fritz 


Reiner (Future), Walter Damrosch (Present—Jan. 6) and Bruno Walter (Past—Dec. 17) 


Compinsky Trio, assisted by Dan Grid 
ley, tenor, and subsequent artists to be 
heard are the Manhattan String Quar- 


tet, the Barrére Wind Ensemble, the 
Budapest String Quartet, the Kroll 
String Sextet, the Elshuco Trio, the 


Stradivarius String Quartet, and Wil- 
liam Kroll and Frank Sheridan, violin- 
ist and pianist. 

Curtis Institute Broadcasts 

Several interesting programs have 
been given by the Curtis Institute re- 
cently over a Columbia network on 
Thursdays at 3:45 p. m. Fritz Reiner 
led the Curtis Symphony on Dec. 14 
in a list which included the first air 
performance of Abram Chasins’s Flir- 
tation in a Chinese Garden. William 
Harms, artist-student of Dr. Josef Hof- 
mann, was soloist, playing the first 
movement of the Rubinstein Concerto 
in D Minor. 

On Jan. 4, Dr. Louis Bailly, head of 
the chamber music department, present- 
ed a Beethoven string quintet and the 
same composer’s Piano Quartet No. 1 
in B Flat. The former was played by 
Charles Jaffe, James Bloom, Alvin 
Dinkin, Virginia Majewski and Victor 
Gottlieb, and the latter by Ezra Rachlin, 
pianist, Oskar Shumsky, Arthur 
Granick and Victor Gottlieb. 

On Jan. 11, the following were to 


appear: Agnes Davis, soprano; Lester 


Englander, baritone, and Charles Jaffe, 
violinist. 


New Matinee Series by Concert Artists 


\ new series of broadcasts was be 
gun on Jan. 5 over a WEAF network 
at 5 p. m., with Sidney Sukoenig, pi- 
anist, Carmelo Ippolito, violinist, and 
Earl Waldo, bass. Other artists who 
will participate are Kathryn Newman, 
soprano; Fay Ferguson, pianist; Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ‘cellist; Frederick (Gunster, 
baritone; Margaret Sittig, violinist, and 
Paula Heminghaus, contralto. 
Tcherepnin Music in NBC Symphony 

Hour 

Compositions of Nikolai and Alex- 
andre Tcherepnin were broadcast by 
the NBC Symphony, Frank Black con- 
ducting, on Dec. 29 over combined N Bt 
networks. Alexander Tcherepnin was 
heard as piano soloist in his own Sec- 
ond Concerto, and was interviewed by 
William Lundell in intermission. 


CHICAGO OPERA IN 
NBC RADIO DEBUT 


Marion Talley Sings Gilda in 
Rigoletto, First Opera to Be 
Broadcast from Chicago in 
New Season 


The new Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which opened on Dec. 26, was 
heard on the air for the first time on 
New Year’s Eve, when the second act 
of Rigoletto was carried by a WEAF 
network at 10:30 p. m. Marion Talley’s 
debut with the company was thus 
signalized by her re-appearance on the 
air. She sang Gilda, the role in which 
she made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
several years ago. 

Dino Borgioli was the Duke, Claudio 
Frigerio the Rigoletto, Ada Paggi the 
Maddalena, and others in the cast were 
Chase Baromeo and Norman Cordon. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. 





Metropolitan Opera Backstage Sketches 
by John B. Kennedy 

Beginning with the Mignon perform- 
ance on Dec. 30, John B. Kennedy, well 
known magazine and radio commenta- 
tor, has shared the intermissions with 
Milton Cross, announcer, in giving per- 
sonality sketches of opera singers and 
descriptions of the opera backstage. 
lristan und Isolde was broadcast in its 
entirety on Jan. 6, and L’Africana will 
be heard on Jan. 13, over the WEAF- 
W |Z networks, 





St. Louis Symphony Broadcasts 


The St. Louis Symphony, under Vla 
dimir Golschmann, was heard on the 
Columbia network for the first time on 
Dec. 17, filling the time usually oc- 
cupied by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. Mr. Golschmann led the 
Brahms First Symphony and works by 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Schubert and 
Wagner. 

Massachusetts University Extension 
Course on Radio 


Margaret Anderton, associate editor 
of The Musician, is giving a series of 
eight weekly lectures on Helpful Hints 
for Pianists through the Massachusetts 
University Extension Division, over 
WBZ and WBZA. The series began 
on Dec. 14. 


Perolé Quartet Plays Beethoven Cycle 

The Perolé String Quartet presented 
the first in a series of Beethoven quar- 
tets in chronological order over WOR 
on Jan. 7 at 1 p.m. The cycle will in- 
clude sixteen quartets and the Grand 
Fugue. 
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HARTFORD CAROLERS 
NUMBER THOUSANDS 


Outdoor Singing of Holiday Airs 
Makes Local History—‘“Shut- 
ins” Visited 

HaArtForD, Jan. 5.—Hartfoerd’s wel- 
come to Christmas, on Dec. 22, made 
history in a number of ways. Between 
10,000 and 12,000 persons gathered to 
sing carols in Atheneum Street South, 
solidly filing the block from Prospect 
Street to Main. They were led by Ralph 
L.. Baldwin, and their voices were heard 
at a distance of more than a mile. An 
instrumental acccempaniment was fur- 
nished by 150 members of the Hart- 





Ralph L. Baldwin Conducted an Out-door 
Chorus of Thousands Which Sang Carols in 
Hartford 


ford branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, who also played un- 
der the direction of Robert S. Stan- 
nard. 

The carols sung by the huge crowd 
were broadcast successfully over WTIC 
from 9 to 9:30. An organ recital by 
Walter Dawley at the Austin Organ 
Company was conveyed to the throng 
over loud speakers from 8 to 9. 


Sponsored by Park Board 


The affair was sponsored by the Park 
Board, with Stillman F. Westbrook as 
general chairman. Mayor J. Watson 
Beach took part in the exercises. The 
co-operation of various local bodies en- 
abled the event, tried for the first time, 
to be staged with no expense to the city. 

For an hour before the event, mem- 
bers of fifteen choral organizations vi- 
sited local institutions to sing carols to 
“shut-ins,” the schedule being arranged 
by the Y.W.C.A. to cover all quarters 
without duplication. 

On the way to New York for its an- 
nual concert in Town Hall, the Mount 





Holyoke College Glee Club of 120 
voices, sponsored by the local college 
club, gave an excellent program of 
carols in Central Baptist Church on 
Dec. 15. Many alumna and friends at- 
tended. William Churchill Hammond 
led the club and contributed organ solos, 
Ruth Douglass is the associate conduc- 
tor. The accompanist was Viva Faye 
Richardson. 

The East Hartford Choral Society of 
forty members presented a concert in 
East Hartford High School on Dec. 27 
under the direction of Frank Drago. 
Christmas carols and lighter works of 
eminent composers were given with ex- 
cellent finesse. The soloists were Ber- 
tha Melnik, pianist, and Vincent J. 
Maramarco, violinist, with Phyllis New- 
comb Maramarco as accompanist. Helen 
Drago Bowman accompanied the club. 
Mary Kirkbride Hitt sang an incidental 
soprano solo. 


Polish Carols Are Heard 


The Halka Chorus of thirty voices 
gave its second annual concert of Po- 
lish and English carols under the direc- 
tion of Pauline E. Midura on Dec. 27 
in Polish National Hall. Soloists were 
Caroline Midura, Mary Krolikowski, 
Stella Sielicka, Wilton Hill, Joseph 
Jedynak and B. Kantorski, with Mary 
Kapinos as accompanist. 

The Coleridge Taylor Choral Club of 
forty singers, led by Gordon W. 
Stearns, presented its second annual 
Christmas concert on Dec. 31 in the 
Y.W.C.A. Auditorium, under the spon- 
sorship of the Race Relations Commit- 
tee of the association. Christmas works 
and Negro spirituals were given. The 
vocal soloists were Margaret Goodman 
Davis, Frances Ross, Lester Wilson 
and Eugene Jones. Varela Gonzalez, 
pianist, and Edna Roulier, violinist, ac- 
companied the club. 

Joun F. Kyes 


Fiedler to Conduct Boston Opera Com- 
pany in Robin Hood 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Arthur Fiedler is to 
conduct the Boston Light Opera Com- 
pany in a series of performances of De 
Koven’s Robin Hood. According to 
Demeter Zachareff, manager of the 
company, the production will be staged 
in Jordan Hall on an unusually elabo- 
rate scale, and the orchestra will be 
drawn from the ranks of the Boston 
Symphony. During the last four years, 
this light opera company has toured 
seventeen states, from Maine to South 
Carolina. G. M. S. 


Galli-Curci Sails to England 


Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci sailed on 
the Bremen on Dec. 29 to tour Great 
Britain and Ireland. Her first London 
concert of the season, one of twenty- 
five appearances in the British Isles, 
will be given in the Albert Hall on Jan. 
21. On her return to America, Mme. 
Galli-Curci will open a western tour 
with a concert in Los Angeles on 
March 20. 
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NOVELTIES ARE GIVEN UNDER RODZINSKI 


Cleveland Orchestra Programs 
Presented With Convincing 
Effect 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski provided elements of novelty for 
the pair of concerts given by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in Severance Hall on 
Dec. 28 and 30. He gave the first per- 
formance anywhere of the epic poem, 
Caponsacchi, by Carlton Cooley, first 
viola player of th€-6rganization, and 
the first Beethoven symphony of the 
season—the Seventh. 

Caponsacchi, based on Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book, is not the first work 
by Mr. Cooley to be presented by the 
orchestra. His Song and Dance for 
viola, Eastbourne Sketches, and an ar- 
rangement of Five Old French Dances 
have been in the repertoire since 1926. 
Caponsacchi is notable for good use of 
the instruments, and for a somewhat 
restrained programmatic interpretation 
of .Browning’s lurid text. 

Dr. Rodzinski began these concerts 
with the Overture to The Marriage of 
Figaro and concluded them with Till 
Eulenspiegel. He was equally at home 
with Mozart and Strauss, as with Bee- 
thoven, proving anew in each case his 
unquestioned authority, his command of 
effective dynamics and the magnetism 
with which he welds the different parts 
of a work into a unified whole. 


Szigeti Heard as Soloist 

Joseph Szigeti was the first visiting 
violinist to appear as soloist this season 
with the orchestra, the occasion being 
the ninth pair of concerts on Dec, 21 
and 23. Dr. Rodzinski chose a program 
of Hungarian music, the sole exception 
being the Overture to Der Freischiitz. 
Dohnanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, No. 19, 
followed the overture and the concerts 
ended with the first hearing here of 
Kodaly’s Suite, Hary Janés. All these 
works were brilliantly presented. Mr. 
Szigeti introduced two novelties, Bar- 
tok’s First Rhapsody and the Liszt- 
Hubay Hungarian Rhapsody, both of 
which he handled with polished artistry. 

Mr. Szigeti appeared with the string 
quartet, in its second concert this sea- 
son in the small hall of Severance Hall, 
playing Bach’s Sonata in G Minor, for 
violin alone. Quartets by Mozart and 
Debussy completed this chamber music 
program by Messrs. Fuchs, Cooley, 
Ringwall and De Gomez. 


Loesser Plays Concerto 


Dr. Rodzinski’s program for the 
eighth pair of orchestra concerts, on 
Dec. 14 and 16 included Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony, La Féte Dieu a 
Seville from Albeniz’s Iberia and De- 
bussy’s La Mer. Arthur Loesser, pi- 
anist, of the faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, was the soloist, pre- 
senting Mozart’s Concerto in A and 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations in a 
very musicianly manner. 

Rudolph Ringwall, assistant con- 
ductor, led the concerts at Severance 
Hall on Dec. 7 and 9, presenting as a 
novelty Dukas’s La Péri: The program 
began with the Prelude to Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 29, orchestrated by Siloti, con- 
tinued with Haydn’s London Symphony 
and Sibelius’s En Saga, and closed with 
the Swedish Rhapsody of Alfvén. 

The Cleveland Orchestra is appear- 
ing on Sunday evenings in the Allen 
Theatre, in downtown Cleveland, be- 
tween screen productions, presenting 


popular programs under Mr. Ringwall. 
The first concert, on Dec. 31, included 
the Overture to 


Der Freischiitz, ex- 


cerpts from Grieg’s Peer Gynt suites, 
and Sibelius’s Finlandia. 

The Singers Club, conducted by 
Beryl Rubinstein, appeared in its 13lst 
concert in Masonic Hall on Dec. 5, with 
Kathryn Meisle as soloist. First on the 
program came music by Bach, Dowland 
and Pergolesi. Later, after singing 
Arthur Shepherd’s arrangement of a 
double chorus from Handel's Israel in 
Egypt, the chorus reverted to the kind 
of music the men really love to sing— 
chanteys, ballads and carols. 

Miss Meisle was heard in works by 
Haydn, Purcell, Strauss, Delibes, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff 
and Gibbs, winning prolonged applause 
for her artistic interpretations. Pleasant 
features of the concerts given by the 
Singers Club are the carefully edited 
program notes done by Homer B. 
Hatch, who has been an active member 
of the ensemble since 1893. 

The Two-piano Club brought Jacques 
Fray and Mario Braggiotti to town on 
Dec. 22 to play an afternoon program 
in Steinway Hall, of Halle Bros. Co. 
The hall was filled with an audience 
which gave the duo-pianists hearty ap- 
plause for their wholly admirable per- 
formance. 

Eleanor Frampton, teacher of the 
modern dance at the Clevetand Insti- 
tute of Music, presented her group in 


recital Nov. 27 at the Play House. 
Members of the ensemble are Dolly 
Moonan, Tanya Rivin, Pansy Grace 


Rocklin, Doris Runge, Margery Schnei- 
der, Lorna Thiesse and Lucia Warner. 
Lionel Nowak accompanied at the pi- 
ano, playing music of Scriabin, Brahms, 
Prokofieff and Debussy, besides a group 
of solos during the intermission. Miss 
Frampton was well received in her solo 
dances, and the presentation, with the 
group of an Air on a Ground Bass, the 
choreography by Doris Humphrey and 
the music by Louis Horst, was notable. 

ERNESTINE ALDERSON 

Curtis Student to be Soloist with 

Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.— From the 
6,000 applicants who were given audi- 
tions, Ezra Rachlin, pianist, a student 
at the Curtis Institute of Music, has 
been chosen to be the soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski, at the Concert for Youth on 
Jan. 11. 

Mr. Rachlin was accepted at the 
Curtis Institute in 1930 by Dr. Josef 
Hofmann, director, and has been a pupil 
of David Saperton since that time. 





Wendy Marshall to Give Recital of 
Children’s Songs in New Rochelle 


Wendy Marshall, the “Toy Lady” 
who entertained Sistie and Buzzie, 
President Roosevelt’s grandchildren, at 
the White House recently, will give a 
costume recital of children’s songs on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 14, at the 
Y.M.H.A. Community Centre in New 
Rochelle. 
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Ensemble and Solo Concerts Are 
Given Before Enthusiastic 
Audiences 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 5.— The 
Kansas City Ensemble was heard in 
Epperson Hall on Dec. 17, playing 
Mozart’s Quartet in G and the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet. Stanley Deacon, 
baritone, was assisting artist. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers’ 
Association, Richard Canterbury, presi- 
dent, presented the Kansas City Or- 
chestral Training School, N. De Rub- 
ertis, director, in a Saint-Saéns me- 
morial concert, in the Thomas A. 
Edison Memorial Hall on Dec. 15. 

A welcomed event was Powell 
Weaver’s annual organ recital in the 
Grand Avenue Temple, on Dec. 7. In- 
terpretative and creative gifts won for 
him the plaudits of an audience that 
filled the church. The End of the Song, 
heard for the first time in this city, was 
sung by Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto, in a group in which she upheld 
her fine artistic ideals. Richard Canter- 
bury and Mr. Weaver gave a brilliant 
performance of Mr. Weaver’s Exulta- 
tion (Piéce Symphonic), for piano and 
organ. The Temple Choir was heard 
in a group, including Ho for Windy 
Weather by Mr. Weaver. 


Chamber Music Presented 
Brahms’s Trio in C and Richard 
Strauss’s Sonata in E Flat were fea- 
tured on Lucile and Carroll Cole’s sec- 


ORATORIO BY BACH 
IN SUNG IN DALLAS 


Picturesque Christmas Program 
Given by Singers—Recitals 
Enjoyed 
DaALLAs, Jan. 5.—The Oak Cliff Ora- 
torio Society, directed by Alice Knox 
Fergusson, gave Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio in Christ Church on Dec. 18. 


Solosts were Bon Sory Robertson, Mrs. 
EK. L. Blanchard, Sarah Talty, Reginald 
Ennis, Albert Heartsill and Curtis 


Somers-Peck. 

The Old English Christmas Festival 
given by the Madrigal Singers under 
the leadership of Daisy Polk in the Lit- 
tle Theatre on Dec. 17 was charming. 
The stage was set to resemble a ban- 
quet hall, with the singers, in costume, 
grouped around the table and on steps 
leading to it. Music by Bach, Byrd, 
Ravenscroft and Tchaikovsky was 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS ARTISTIC PROGRAMS 


ond concert, in the Hotel Muehlebach. 
Mrs. Paul Barnett, soprano, assisted, 
winning praise for her fine interpreta- 
tions of songs by Cimara, Recli and 
Cimara, 

Music by Brahms was given at the 


second Morning Musicale in the Hotel 


President. Artists taking part were: 
Mrs. Joseph W. Easley, and Ruth 
Lobaugh, pianists; Mrs. Howard 
Austin, contralto; Mrs. Joyce Bishop 
Andrews, violinist; Mrs. Pearl Roemer 
Kelly, accompanist; and the Lombardi 
Quartet, Rose Ann Carr, Gayle Giles, 
Latonia Barnett and Gladys Taylor. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff opened the 
Fritschy Concert Series in Convention 
Hall on Dec. 5, playing before more 
than 3,000 patrons and intensifying the 
high. regard in which he is held in this 
community. 

Henry Cowell played for an interes- 
ted audience in the University Women’s 
Club on Dec. 16. Mrs. D. L. James 
sponsored the event. 


Young Pianist Appears 


Teddy Hopkins, from the piano studio 
of Mrs. Carl Busch, was heard in a dif- 
ficult program at the Northeast Presby- 
terian Church recently. Mr. Hopkins, 
whose talent is conspicuous, celebrated 
his sixteenth birthday with this event. 
Carl Douglass, violinist, a pupil of the 
Forrest Schulz Studio, Mrs. H. Lewis 
Hess, contralto, and Mrs. Frederic 
Shaw and Margery Ounsworth, accom- 
panists, assisted. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 


heard, and there were arrangements by 
Victor Harris and Grainger. 


Hazel Cobb, Dallas musician, was 
represented by her setting of The Holly 


by Henry VIII and an arrangement of 
The Tavern Song by Howard Fisher. 
Soloists were Daisy Polk, Jennie Hill 
Barry, Robert Miller, Dailey Hembree, 
Gene Curtsinger and Mary McLarry 
Bywaters. Carols from England, Russia 
and other countries were sung by mem- 
bers of the Dallas Children’s Festival 
Choir under the direction of Mary La- 
vinia Young. 


Artists Give Solo Programs 


Will Blailock, baritone, a Texan re- 
sident in Chicago, gave a delightful 
recital in the Little Theatre on Dec. 15. 
He has a voice of excellent quality, and 
his diction was uniformly clear in 
works in Italian, German, French and 


English. He honored David Guion, 
local composer, by singing his popular 
song Home on the Range in an in- 


imitable manner. Mr. Blailock’s ad- 
mirable accompanist was Edwin Karhu, 
whose song Obligation was on the pro- 
gram. Mr. Karhu was heard as soloist, 
as well. The concert was under the 
management of Harriet Bacon Mc- 
Donald. 

Alfred Summers, pianist, was pre- 
sented in a program at the Dallas 
Woman’s Forum on Dec. 17. He played 
compositions by Bach, Chopin, Ibert, 
Leschetizky, Liszt and Guion in splen- 


did style. Mrs. Thos. H. Littlepage, so- 
prano, appeared on the program, sing- 
ing works by Rasbach and Cadman 
with artistry. MABEL CRANFILL 





Reinhold Von Warlich Gives Lieder 
Recital in London 


Lonpon, Jan. 1.—Reinhold Von War- 
lich, noted lieder singer, recently gave 
a successful recital at the American 
Women’s Club. His program was ar- 
ranged to show the different aspects of 
the lied. It included Dem Unendlichen, 


Im Abendrot, Sei mir Gegriisst, Das 
Rosenband and Rastlose Liebe by Schu- 
bert, folk songs arranged by Brahms 
and Schumann’s Liederkreis. Through- 
out the recital, Mr. Von Warlich sang 
with the consummate artistry and pro- 
found comprehension that always char- 
acterize his interpretations. Gerald 
Moore was at the piano. 





Albert Clerk-Jeannotte 
Resumes Voice Teaching 


in His New York Studio 





Colas 
Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, Who Has 
Teaching in New York 


Resumed 


Following a brief season of opera un- 
der his management at the Imperial 
Theatre, Montreal, Albert Clerk-Jean- 
notte, who has been identified in other 
years with opera in the Canadian city 
and with the teaching of voice in New 
York, has returned to continue his work 
here in the latter capacity. 

Mr. Jeannotte, vocal mentor of many 
prominent singers, is enthusiastic over 
the prospects of giving a week of opera 
in Montreal again, beginning May 13, 
with the Montreal Opera Company and 
believes that he will have a bigger re- 
sponse than in his recent season there. 
He will present Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Louise, Tosca, La Bohéme, Lohengrin 
and Boris with American and Canadian 
artists. The conductor will be Wilfred 
Pelletier, of the Metropolitan Opera. 
In the fall it is Mr. Jeannotte’s inten- 
tion to make a ten weeks’ tour in this 
country with his Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, which tour will be booked by 
Charles L. Wagner. 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
PHILADELPHIA MEN 


Stokowski Gives Varied Program 
and Conservatory Forces Are 
Hailed 


Battimore, Jan. 5.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski gave the large audience in the 
Lyric Theatre on Dec. 20, a bit of 
Christmas cheer when he added an old 
Russian carol as an encore to the pro- 
gram played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Gliére’s symphony, Ilia Mouro- 
metz, and Eichheim’s Bali afforded 
sonorous material for orchestral dis- 
play, and Mr. Stokowski’s concert ver 


sion of the Liebesnacht from Tristan 
und Isolde added contrast with its 
colorful appeal. 

The first concert by the Peabody 
Conservatory Orchestra under the bat- 
on of Gustav Strube on Dec. 18, had 
Harriet Colston, soprano, and Amos 
Allen, pianist, as soloists. An enthus- 
iastic audience found the work of the 


youthful players deserving of high 
commendation. Miss Colston sang with 
sincere style and opulent tone. Mr. Al- 
len’s reading of the Liszt A Major Con- 
certo held poetic interest. A _ brilliant 
interpretation of Franck’s Symphony 
was an achievement for the orchestra. 


Pianist Welcomed on Return 


Helen McGraw, pianist, whose pro- 
fessional appearances in Paris, Vienna 
and London earned critical praise, re- 
tured to Baltimore where her musical 
studies were guided and gave evidence 
of her artistic stature in a recital at 
Cadoa Hall on Dec. 19. An overflow 
audience was in attendance. Possess- 
ing musical imagination and a sense of 
contrasting tonal valuation, plus an agile 
technique, Miss McGraw gave indi- 
vidual expression to her readings of 
classical and modern works. 

The European Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Henri Weinreich, director, gave its 
first concert of the season in Arundell 
Hall on Dec. 14. Certificates were con- 
ferred upon Rose Hunter and Bernard 
Lapin by the Hon. William H. Law- 
rence. 

FRANZ C, BORNSCHEIN 








Special Programs Given in Marble 
Collegiate Church 

Special musical programs were given 
in the Marble Collegiate Church, where 
Richard T. Percy is organist and choir- 
master, on Dec. 24. Excerpts from 
The Messiah were sung in the eve- 
ning, with Sue Harvard, Helen Bard 
Nixon, Samuel Youngquist and Norman 
Jolliffe as soloists. 
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Vocal Music and Bach T ranscriptions of Great Merit 


Weingartner’s Der Weg a Cycle for 
Voices and Orchestra 


A work that is unique more for its plan 
than its content is Felix Weingartner’s 
Der Weg (Berlin: Ed. Bote & G. Bock. 
New York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc.). It is a cycle of fifteen songs for 
soprano, baritone and orchestra, some of 
them solos, others duets. The German 
poems are by Carmen Studer, in private 
life, Weingartner’s wife. 

In the main brief, the songs bear such 
titles as Inschrift, Bereitschaft, Fruhling, 
Nebel, Vor dem Gewitter, Schatten am 
Ufer, closing with Gesegneté Stunde and 
Ausklang. 

The edition at hand is a reduction for 
piano by the composer of his orchestral 
score, nicely cued as to instrumentation, 
so that one may gain an idea of what colors 
are employed. The music itself is agree- 
able, but hardly distinguished. The poems, 
along the lines of conventional Germin 
verse, are rather better than the music, 
though they would hardly make a repu- 
tation. The cycle runs fifty-two minutes, 
a very long period, indeed, for a work for 
solo voices and orchestra. 


Three Songs of the South by Robert 
MacGimsey Are Effective 


Swampland Songs is the collective title 
of three new songs of the South by Robert 
MacGimsey, issued by Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York. The titles are Down to de 


Rivah, Trouble, and Thunderin’, Won- 
derin’, the first for medium voice, the 
others for low voice. Mr. McGimsey 


is a young American from Louisiana, 
who has made a study of the music of 
the Negro and profited from the results 
obtained. 

These songs are simple in construction, 
employing in a natural and unaffected way 
the pentatonic scale, warmly melodious in 
feeling and sincerely expressed. The ac- 
companiments for the piano are not elab- 
orate and are harmonically appropriate. 
In a prefatory note the composer has some 
interesting things to say about the sing- 
ing of Negro songs. In his music he has 
marked certain vocal effects, so as to se- 
cure the authentic manner in which the 
Negro sings his own music. There is a 
decided appeal in these songs, Thunderin’, 
Wonderin’, recalling in flavor the music 
of Dvorak, who, in a number of his com- 
positions, used Negro thematic material so 
effectively. 


Campbell-Watson and Volkel Make 
Splendid Bach Transcriptions 


_ What must be recognized as the most 
important contributions yet made to the 


Witmark Instrumental Library are two 
new Bach transcriptions, both for string 
orchestra. 

F. Campbell-Watson, whose admirable 


work in this field has been commented on 
in these columns, has distinguished him- 
self again in making a transcription of the 
famous Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
one in which all the grandeur of the organ 
original is preserved. This is a highly 
creative transcription, not that Mr. Wat- 
son has added to Bach’s score, but be- 
cause of the way he has interpreted for 
string orchestra what Bach set down for 
the organ. In the present reviewer's opin- 
ion it surpasses all the transcriptions of 
this work made for full orchestra save that 
of Heinrich Esser, whose transcription 


used to be performed by symphonic or- 
chestras throughout the world before the 
versions of Stokowski, Goedicke and 
Respighi were made. 

Despite its comprehensive musical na- 
ture, this transcription is not difficult of 





Felix Weingartner, Who Has Written Der 
Weg, a Cycle of Songs for Two Voices and 
Orchestra 


provided 
through- 


Watson has 
phrasing 


performance. Mr. 
excellent bowing and 
out. 

The other Bach work before us is a 
Prelude and Toccata, which George Wil- 
liam Volkel has transcribed for strings and 
cembalo (or piano). The two pieces do 
not occur together as Bach wrote them, but 
have been joined, and appropriately, by the 
transcriber. The magnificent prelude is 
one in E Minor from the set of Acht 
Kleine Praludien und Fugen (Eight Little 
Preludes and Fugues), while the Toccata 
is the one, known with its fugue as the 
famous Toccata and Fugue in F. Mr. 
Volkel has transposed it here to G, so that 
it has a proper relationship as to tonality 
with the prelude which precedes it. In his 
treatment of this noble music Mr. Volkel 
has acquitted himself with honor. One can 
hardly conceive of a more thrilling work 
with which to open a svmphonic program 
than this Prelude and Toccata as set for 
strings by Mr. Volkel. He has added to 
the orchestral literature a work which con- 
ductors will enjoy producing, quite as much 
as will audiences relish listening to it. It 
has been performed under the baton of 
Albert Stoessel with the Juilliard Or- 
chestra with great success. 


Splendid Octavo Issues from 


Stainer & Bell, London 


Lovers of the music of the great vocal 
polyphonist, William Byrd will welcome 
the publication by Stainer & Bell, Ltd., 
London (New York: Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration), in octavo form of a number 
of his motets, edited and arranged by Ed- 
mund H. Fellowes. For four voices, 
mixed, there is the superb Sacerdotes Do- 
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mini and the following for five voices: 
Felix Es, Sacra Virgo; Confirma Hoc 
Deus; Alleluia, Ascendit Deus; Psallite 
Domino and Veni Sancte Spiritus. Latin 
and English texts appear in all of them. 

From the same publishers we have a 
splendid arrangement for male voices of 
Jesu, Joy for Everlasting from Bach’s 
Cantata, No. 147, by Leslie Woodgate, who 
has also made a good English version 
of the text. A short anthem for mixed 
voices, bass solo and organ, admirably 
written, is Richard Wassell’s He That 
Hath Pity on the Poor. 


Interesting Part Songs by Graham 
and Vellucci 


For unaccompanied mixed voices with 
alto solo, A Carol by John A. Graham is 
issued by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. It 
is dedicated to Dr. John Finley William- 
son and the Westminster Choir. Mr. 
iraham’s music is a dignified setting of 
Lizette Woodworth Reese’s beautiful poem. 

The same publisher issues for three-part 
women’s voices, unaccompanied, an attrac- 
tive piece called The Hawthorn Tree by 
Paul Vellucci and a group of folk pieces, 
harmonized and arranged by Ladislav Kun, 
for unaccompanied male voices. These 
comprise Weavily Wheat; the familiar 
Git Along, Littl Dogies and Home on 
the Range and When I Was Young and 
Single. Mr. Kun’s arrangements are sim- 
ply conceived and will sing easily and ef- 
fectively. 


Edward Harris Sets Rossetti Poem 


To the many settings of Christina Ros- 
setti’s lovely poem, When I Am Dead, My 
Dearest, a new one by Edward Harris is 
added by 7% Fischer & Bro. Mr. Harris 
has done some worthy songs in the past 
and this new one is of similar merit. It 
is a remarkably apt tonal painting of the 
mood called up by this eleriac poem, sim- 
ple in line, harmonically individual with 
a finely inflected melodic part for the 
voice. It is issued in two keys, high and 
low-medium. Lawrence Tibbett has sung 
it frequently in his recitals this season. 


A. 


a—Briefer Mention——s 


Part Songs 


For Unaccompanied Women’s Voices 
Four-Part 

To Celia. A beautifully 
of Catullus’s lines by the well-known 
choral conductor, Ralph L. Baldwin. Well 
worthy of serious consideration and study. 
It is dedicated to Moshe Paranov and the 
Cecilia Club, Hartford, Conn. (J. Fischer.) 


written setting 


For the Piano 


Lays in New Ways. Under one 
cover are issued three folk tune settings, 
Long, Long, Ago; Loch Lomond; All 
Thro’ the Night, done by James Houston 
Svencer in the light of latter day harmony. 
There is considerable ingenuity in the 
canonic treatment of Loch Lomond. Not 
difficult to play. (Musicraft. ) 


Old 


Songs 


Interlude. 
bit by André 


An impressionistic two-page 

Kostelanetz for low voice 
and piano. Poem by George O'Neill. 
This song makes one anxious to know 
other compositions by this composer, 
whose music is presented to us here for 
the first time. (Carl Fischer.) 


You. 
voice by 
written. 


A melodious little song for low 
James Houston Spencer, neatly 
( Musicraft. ) 


For the Organ 


cheery com- 
conservative 


bright, 
al ng 


Symphonesque. A 
position conceived 


paths. Dedicated to Palmer Christian. 
(Musicraft Publications, Adrian, Mich.) 
The Munich Library has acquired 


the papers of Hermann Levi, the noted 
conductor who led the world premiere 
of Parsifal at Bayreuth. Among them 
is the correspondence with Wagner. 
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Po 


Attention, G. & S. Lovers! 


Two very beautiful and wholly satis- 
factory recordings of less-well-known Gil- 
bert & Sullivan operas, Princess Ida and 
Ruddigore, have been put out by the Victor 
Studios. As we do not have G. & S. with 
any regularity, and as both of these works 
are stepchildren where producers are con- 
cerned, it is wonderful to have them on 
one’s shelves to hear at will. 

The operas have been recorded in toto 
with soloists, a really splendid chorus and 
a good orchestra under the baton of Mal- 
colm Sargent. The soloists in Princess 
Ida are George Baker, Richard Watson, 
Derek Oldham, Darrell Fancourt, Edward 
Halland, Stewart Robertson, Henry Lyt- 
ton, Charles Goulding, Muriel Dickson, 
Nellie Briercliff, Alice Moxon, Phyllis 
Evans and Dorothy Gill. In Ruddigore, 
they are Messrs. Baker, Oldham, Robert- 
son and Sydney Granville and Mmes. Dick- 
son, Briercliff, Gill and Moxon. H. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto in G, Op. 58. A 
marvelously balanced reading of what is 
the finest of the master’s concertos for 
piano and orc hestra. There is in it noth- 
ing of the trite that afflicts its companion 
work, the Concerto in E Flat (The Em- 
peror). Artur Schnabel plays the solo 
part with that distinction that has won 
him recognition as a Beethoven player of 
the first rank. The orchestra is the Lon- 
don Philharmonic under Malcolm Sargent. 

There are four discs. The album is No. 

156 of the Victor Musical Masterpieces 
series. 
Sonata in D Minor for Solo 
Violin. This great composition is played 
with mastery by Adolf Busch, whose 
reputation in Germany is that of the great- 
est violinist of the day. In several other 
European countries, too, he has been ac- 
claimed. His performances here a few 
years ago were recognized as masterly, 
but his appeal was hardly sufficient to 
make him a violinist whom American 
music lovers take to their hearts. His 
tone in this recording exhibits the same 
dryness noted in his personal appearances. 
There is no doubt that he plays the 
Chaconne comprehensively. We are sur- 
prised, however, to find so fine a musician 
(for Herr Busch is that) using some of 
its hair-raising passages for virtuoso dis- 
play, instead of presenting them more 
from their musical side. There are three 
discs in the album, which is Victor Mu 
sical Masterpieces, No. 133. 


BAcH. 


Scuuspert. La Bas. SCHUMANN. Au 
Loin. Sung by Ninon Vallin with piano 
accompaniment by Dr. Frederick Weiss- 


mann. One recognizes Wohin and An 
die Ferne in their Gallicized versions. 
Mme. Vallin gives excellent interpreta- 


One ten-inch disc. ( Victor.) 
Suite No. 2, for Small 
Orchestra. Gabriel Pierné conducts the 
Colonne Orchestra. Four dance forms 
scored from the original piano version. 
Should prove popular with lovers of this 
type of music. One disc. (Columbia.) 

Weser. Leise, Leise from Der Frei- 
schiitz sung by Lotte Lehmann with or- 
chestra led by Manfred Gurlitt. A superb 
rendition of one of the greatest soprano 
arias. One disc. (Columbia.) 

FRANz. Im Herbst. Wotr. Ueber 
Nacht. Sung by Richard Tauber with or 
chestra led by Dr. Frederick Weissmann. 
Good if not thrilling singing of two fine 
lieder. One disc. © (Columbia.) 

Apams. The Holy City and The Star 
of Bethlehem. Gounop. Nazareth. Nevin. 
The Rosary. All are sung by Richard 
Crooks to orchestral accompaniment led by 
John Barbirolli, and organ by Herbert 
Dawson. All four pieces are popular in 


tions of both. 
STRAVINSKY. 


appeal and all have good performances. 
Two ten-inch discs. ( Victor.) 

Desussy. Quartet in G Minor. Glaz- 
ounoff. Interludium in Modo Antico. 


Both are played by the Pro Arte Quartet. 
The Debussy is splendidly done on seven 
sides, the slow movement beine especially 
good. The Glazounoff occupying the odd 
side, hardly comes up to the Debussy in 
substance. (Victor Musical Masterpieces, 
186.) H 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 14) 


Incidental solos were sung by Joseph F. 
Brush and John A. Craft. The final 
group turned to Christmas again. The 
choristers assisted in Pietro Yon’s Gest 
Bambino and the Adeste Fideles. Mr. 
Mead accompanied the club when the occa- 
sion called, and Miguel Sandoval was at 
the piano for Mr. Cozzi in the Monologue 
from Andrea Chenier and shorter pieces. 


Vienna Sangerknaben Return 


Appearing as the third attraction in the 
Town Hall Endowment Fund series, the 
Vienna Sangerknaben, led by Hans von 
Urbanek, won the plaudits of a large audi- 
ence when they gave their first New York 
concert of the season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 20. The boys were heard in 
sacred polyphonic works by Porta, Handel, 
Lassus and Praenestinus; in Haydn’s oper- 
etta, The Apothecary; and in modern 
works by Rosenberger, Burkhart, Pfleger, 
and Strauss. 

Interest centred in the jovial Haydn 
score, which the boys thoroughly enjoyed 
playing in costume. The music deserved 
hearing in its own right. while the remark- 
able performance of the youthful partici- 
pants, both in their singing and their act- 
ing, was altogether enjoyable. Outstand- 
ing was the skillful impersonation of Sem- 
pronio, the Apothecary. The opera is the 
kind of thing in which these boys surely 
excel and they made the most of their 
opportunities. 

In an encore, The Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube, these youthful singers also gave a 
notable performance. Other and amusing 
encores brought out still further the spirit 
of youth. M 


Plaza Artistic Morning Enjoyed 


The Artistic Morning at the Plaza on 
Dec. 21 was given by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist: Ruth Breton, violinist, and Rose- 
marie Brancato, soprano. 

Miss Brancato began the program with 
Caro Nome from Rigoletto, after which 
Miss Breton and Mr. Gabrilowitsch played 


Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 12, No. 3. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s solo groups included 4a 
Chopin nocturne, a movement from a 


sonata by Glazounoff and two pieces by 
Rubinstein. Miss Breton played works by 
Francoeur-Kreisler, Brahms, Tansman, 
Tor Aulin and Kreisler. Miss Brancato’s 
second appearance was in compositions by 
Delibes, Carey and Alabieff-Liebling. All 
three artists were well received and com- 
pelled to give encores. Betty Baker was 
accompanist for Miss Breton and Victoria 
Franzen for Miss Brancato. 


University Glee Club in Christmas List 


The University Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, gave its customary 
Christmas concert in the Waldorf Astoria 
on the evening of Dec. 21, with John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, and Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, as assisting soloists. 

Mr. Lefebvre led his forces through a 
well-selected program which included 
carols, a group of folk songs and one of 
college songs from various institutions 
throughout the country. A novelty was a 
setting by W. Franke Harling of a poem of 
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Ernest Carter's Pantomime Ballet, Namba, Was 
Given by the Charlotte Lund Opera Company 
Under the Composer's Baton 


Hafiz, the English version of which was 


by Richard Le Gallienne. In this Mr. 
Wells sang the incidental solo and Mr. 
Van Vliet played the ’cello obbligato. The 


work was delightful and well worth while. 


In the Christmas songs, Mr. Lefebvre 
achieved some especially lovely effects. 
Mr. Wells sang two groups of solos. 


Frederick F. Quinlan was accompanist. 


Kroll-Prinz-Sheridan Trio 


An instrumental trio headed by William 
Kroll, violinist, and including Milton Prinz, 
‘cellist, and Frank Sheridan, pianist, which 
played throughout the summer in Cum- 
mington, Mass., made its New York bow 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 


The program included these trios: 
Brahms’s B Major, one by Mozart in C 
and that by Ravel in A. All three works 
had careful performances that were satis- 
fying in their tonal balance and their unity 
of interpretative values. Of the three, the 
Ravel displayed the greatest singleness of 
artistic purpose. The organization made 
an excellent impression and may be con- 
sidered a valuable addition to the ensemble 
groups now appearing in this country. D. 


New English Singers Heard Once More 
in Carols 


It would be hard to imagine a more 
appropriate Christmas concert than was 
given by the New English Singers in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 24. 
In their third and final program of Christ- 
mas motets, carols and folk songs, Doro- 
thy Silk, Nellie Carson, Mary Morris, 
Martin Boddey, Norman Notley and Cuth- 
bert Kelly sang to an obviously devoted 
assembly. 

As always, Warlock’s Corpus Christi 
was the most profoundly moving number. 
The singers refused to repeat either this 
item or Holst’s Midwinter, but did con- 
sent to sing The Holly and the Ivy twice. 
One folk song, The Farmer’s Daughters, 
arranged by Gerrard Williams, especially 
caught the fancy of the audience. Other 
old favorites, such as I Saw Three Ships, 
Patapan, Wassail, Sing We Noel Once 
More, and We've Been Awhile Awander- 
ine. were sung in the inimitable style for 
which these artists are noted. M. 


The Vienna Sangerknaben Again 


The second appearance of the Vienna 
Sangerknaben in the Town Hall on Dec. 26 
was in a program largely of opera comique 
excerpts although there were purely choral 
works hesides. The lads gave musically 
good and dramatically piquant renditions 
of Mozart’s Bastein and Bastienne, and 
excerpts from Offenhach’s Mariage aux 
Lanternes, Havdn’s The Apothecary and 
Lortzing’s Onera Rehearsal. 

The choral works included 


Christmas 
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Sylvia Salmi 
Edwin McArthur Displayed Skill as a Conduc- 
tor in Renny the Fox King With the Charlotte 
Lund Opera Company 


songs and a charming arrangement of 
Strauss’s waltz, Roses from the South. 
Conductor Hans von Urbanek led the 


young singers with taste and perfect dis- 
cipline throughout. N. 


Lund Opera Company Presents Panto- 
mime Ballet by Ernest Carter 


The Charlotte Lund Opera Company for 
its second performance of the season pre- 
sented Ernest Carter’s pantomime ballet, 
Namba or the Third Statue, of which it 
gave the world premiere last season, 1n 
the Town Hall on the morning of Dec. 27. 
Together with Namba was given Renny 
the Fox King, by Pierre de Redder, an 
agreeable light operetta. 

Mr. Carter conducted his work, in 
which the roles were assumed by Alita 
Duncan, William Dollar, Floyd Worth- 
ington, Norma Frances Chalif, and Maria 
Banquero. Edwin McArthur conducted 
the de Redder piece which was gracefully 


interpreted by Marcel Doucette, Mr. 
Worthington, Dorothy Ramsay, Mary 
Stewart and Louis Marsh. Lone 


a 
Oratorio Society Sings The Messiah 


The Oratorio Society of New York, 
\lbert Stoessel, conductor, gave its 110th 
performance of Handel’s The Messiah in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 2 


an Indian singer, also took part. 


27. 
The soloists were Lillian Clark, soprano; 


NINON 


“Rare intelligence, 
sensitivity and mas- 
tery of the resources 
of her voice. 
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Sonia Essin, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Julius Huehn, baritone. 

Mr. Stoessel’s chorus gave a good ac- 
count of itself and sang with what seemed 
a greater range of dynamics and color 
than at former performances. The Halle- 
lujah Chorus was sung with real exulta- 
tion and in For unto Us, the contrapuntal 
passages were given with a high degree 
of clarity. The orchestra played the Pas- 
toral Symphony smoothly and with excel- 
lent tonal balance. 

Of the soloists, Mr. Beddoe again pro- 
claimed the fact that there are few if any 
tenors who can approach him in style as 
well as in method. His singing of Com- 
fort Ye! and Every Valley were models 
of what oratorio singing should be—and 
seldom is! Miss Clark, a newcomer this 
season at the Metropolitan, displayed a 
good voice and sang increasingly well as 
the work progressed. Miss Essin’s singing 
of He Shall Feed His Flock was of great 
beauty. Mr. Huehn delivered his music 
with fine tone and excellent interpretation. 

In honor of the sixtieth year of the 
society, a tribute was paid by Mr. Stoessel 
to Dr. Leopold Damrosch, its founder, be- 
tween the halves of the work. Walter 
and Frank Damrosch, standing in a box, 
were greeted with a fanfare of trumpets 
and the former responded to Mr. Stoessel’s 
tribute with a short speech. H 


Iturbi Gives Benefit Recital 


José Iturbi, pianist, gave a recital in the 
Waldorf Astoria ballroom on the evening 
of Dec. 28, for the benefit of the Protes- 
tant Big Sisters. Mr. Iturbi’s program in- 
cluded Mozart’s F Major Sonata, the 
Brahms Intermezzi in B Flat and C, as 
well as shorter pieces. He was received 
with enthusiasm by a large audience. 


Rachelle Shubow Makes Debut 


Rachelle Shubow, pianist, who, after 
study at the New England Conservatory, 
had further tuition as well as concert ex- 
perience in Europe, made her New York 
debut in recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 28. 

Miss Shubow began her program with 
the charming A Major Sonata of Mozart 
and followed this with Schumann’s Pa- 
pillons and three pieces by Brahms. The 
second half of the program opened with 
a novelty, a Sonata dedicated to her by 
Edvard Moritz. It was in this that Miss 
Shubow did her most effective playing, 
although the work itself seemed of im- 
ponderable merit. A final group by Cho- 
pin was performed with variety of tone 
color and adequate technical equipment. 
Miss Shubow’s debut may be regarded as 
a promising one. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Orchestral and Other Programs 
Are Highlights of Chicago Schedule 


Stock Gives First Performance 
in His City of Hindemith’s 
Nusch-Nuschi Dances—Novaes 
Is Soloist in Mozart Concerto 
—Choral Societies Present Ora- 
torio 
HICAGO, Jan. 5.—From Bach to 

Hindemith, the thirteenth program 
of the Chicago Symphony in the Thurs- 
day-Friday series, played under Fred- 


erick Stock in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 
28 and 29, had a blithesome holiday 


spirit. Guiomar Novaes was the piano 
soloist. The list follows: 
_——S) 2 & we SPAePErTreerrril ree Bach 
Dances, from Nusch- Nuschi, Op. 20 


Hindemith 
(First Performance in Chicago) 
Concerto, in D Minor (Kéchel 466) ..Mozart 
Mme. Novaes 
Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19....... Dohnanyi 
Symphonic Waltz, Op Stock 
The three Hindemith dances, com- 
posed in 1921 and first heard in Stutt- 
gart in the same year, bear the desig- 
nations Sehr lebhaft, Massig lebhaft, 
and Allegro marziale. They are in- 
dubitably impressed with their author’s 
individuality and were received with 
favor. The fluency of Mme. Novaes’s 
technique, the warmth of her tone color 
and her keen sense of form were finely 
exemplified in her reading of the con- 
certo. Mr. Stock’s Symphonic Waltz is 
a work of such verve and effectiveness 
that it deserves more than the infre- 
quent hearings it receives. 


Color and Clarity 
The program Mr. Stock prepared for 
his Tuesday afternoon audience on Dec. 
26 was the following: 
Concerto for String Orchestra, No. 2, in F, 


Handel 

(Arranged by S. Bachrich) 
Symphony in D Minor.......... ... Franck 
Stegtried’s Rhine Journey, from Gitter- 
IEE Ais ans 4's 049000 2 es Wagner 
Bacchanale and Finale, from Overture to 
Tannhduser ..........+++: .... Wagner 


Mr. Stock’s authority and analytical 
mind have happiest play in a program 
of this kind. In spite of bitter weather, 
a large audience was at hand to hear 
the substantial music, and to give con- 
ductor and players the heartfelt ap- 
plause which was their due. There was 
an abundance of color in Mr. Stock’s 
reading of the symphony, and a gratify- 
ing clarity in the Handel. The Wagner 
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excerpts had power and no slight dra- 
matic effect. 


Substitute Music Is Played 


The orchestra’s program for the con- 
certs of Dec. 21 and 22 was as follows: 
Prelude to Hinsel und Gretel. . Humperdinck 
Symphony No. 6, in F (Pastoral) . . Beethoven 
Le Poéme de lEntase a ican 50.50 RA Scriabin 


Bellet Music and Wedding March, from 
PED. Ko SUS boos ce etcnee Rubinstein 


The Humperdinck music was a last- 
minute substitution for the Dances from 
Hindemith’s Nusch-Nuschi, which were 
to have received their first performance 
in Chicago. The change was owing to 
non-arrival of the orchestra parts of the 
new work. 

After the excitement engendered by 
the Scriabin, it seemed curious to turn 
backward to the period in which Rubin- 
stein was creatively active; but if the 
excerpts from his opera did not stimu- 
late one’s emotion, as Scriabin is sup- 
posed to do, they formed a graceful 
conclusion to the concert. On the Pas- 
toral, Mr. Stock lavished all the care 
and devotion which make his readings 
of Beethoven particularly worth-while. 


Second Opera Intime 


The second of the Three Evenings of 
Opera Intime for the benefit of the 
Olivet Institute was held on Dec. 19 in 
the ballroom of the Palmer House under 
the direction of Karl Krueger. The pro- 
gram began with what is said to have 
been the first performance in America 
of the Pergolesi-Stravinsky ballet 
opera Pulcinella, with Janet Fairbank, 
Oscar Colcaire and William Russell in 
the cast. Debussy’s The Prodigal Son 
came next, the singers being Irene Wil- 
liams, Mr. Colcaire and _ Reinhold 
Schmidt. The choreography in each 
work was by Laurent Novikoff. Ad- 
mirable work on the part of all con- 
cerned made the production thoroughly 
artistic. 

Recital by Vallin and Gordon 


Ninon Vallin, soprano, and Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, gave the third pro- 
gram in the series of Kinsolving Musi- 
cal Mornings in the crystal ballroom of 
the Blackstone on Dec, 28. Miss Vallin 
sang works by Handel, Mozart, Fauré, 
Rameau and Nin. Mr. Gordon chose 
music by Schubert, Bach, Couperin, 
Francoeur, Debussy, Ravel and de 
Falla. The artists were greeted by a 
large and distinguished audience. Fred- 
erick Schauwecker was at the piano for 
Mme. Vallin and Harold Van Horn for 
Mr. Gordon. 

The Swedish Choral Society gave its 
annual performance of The Messiah in 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 17. As usual, 
Harry T. Carlson conducted. Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, Constancia Weborg 
Weisgerber, Arthur Kraft and William 
Russell were the able soloists. 

Edgar Nelson conducted the Apollo 
Musical Club in its annual performance 
of The Messiah in Orchestra Hall on 
Dec. 26. The solos were admirably 
sung by Mary Ann Kaufmann, Harriet 
Brewer, Charles Sears and Frederic 
Jencks. Musicians of the Chicago Sym- 
phony played the instrumental part. 

Ruth Slenczynski, eight-year-old pi- 
anist, made her first appearance here in 
a recital in Orchestra Hall on Dec. 30, 
and excited her audience with a display 
of astonishing virtuosity and musician- 
ship. Marcie A. McLeop 


QUAKER CITY HAILS 
SINGERS IN LAKME 


Metropolitan Season Is Opened 
Before Largest Audience in 
Years 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 5.—The biggest 
“house” the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York has had in Philadelphia 
since the depression assembled on Dec. 
19 to hear Lakmé as the opening bill of 
a fourteen-weeks’ season. Lily Pons 
in the title role was exceedingly at- 
tractive, singing with conspicuous mu- 
sicianship and receiving an ovation 
after her scintillant delivery of the Bell 
Song. Giovanni Martinelli was the 
Gerald, effective by reason of his fine 
phrasing and resonant tones and be- 
cause his acting was dramatic. Léon 
Rothier, appearing as Nilakantha, was 
an impressive figure and sang with 
authority. Louis Hasselmans conducted 
brilliantly. 

Skipping Christmas week, the Metro- 
politan Opera opened the New Year 
with its first Wagner on Jan. 2, when 
a nobly proportioned performance of 
Die Walkiire drew another large and 
fashionable audience to the Academy. 
There were novel features in the well- 
chosen cast, including the Brinnhilde 
of Géta Ljungberg, heard for the first 
time here; the return to the company 
of Max Lorenz, who sang Siegmund; 
the debut of Emanuel List, an impres- 
sive Hunding, and the Metropolitan 
debut of Irra Petina, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, as 
Schwertleite. For the rest, the perform- 
ances of Gertrude Kappel as Sieglinde, 
Karin Branzell as Fricka, and Fried- 
rich Schorr as Wotan were molded in 
the epic form, and left a thrill to which 


Artur Bodanzky, conducting, contrib- 
uted notably. 
The Choral Society, conducted by 


Henry Gordon Thunder, gave its thirty- 
seventh annual performance of The 
Messiah on Dec. 28 in Drexel Institute 
Auditorium, The chorus, as usual, sang 
with great reverence for the sacred 
text and with fine unity. Dr. Thunder, 
conducting the work for the fifty-ninth 
time, received an ovation, richly de- 
served. The soloists were exceptionally 
good, including E. Marie Townsend, 
Ella Olden Hartung, Royal P. Mac- 
Lellan and Clarence Reinert. 

Leonora Cortez gave her seasonal 
piano recital here on Jan. 3 in the 
Academy of Music Foyer. She showed 


a nice sense of artistic values in the 
works she selected,.and arranged them 
into a definite and harmonious pro- 
grammatic pattern. In brilliant things, 
especially, Miss Cortez’s fleetness of 
fingers and surety were notable. These 
included a Scherzo by Borodin, Liszt's 
Sonetto 123 del Petrarca, a Scherzo by 
Brahms and a Toccata by Saint-Saéns. 
Miss Cortez opened her program with 
the Beethoven Sonata quasi una Fan- 
tasia, Op. 27, No. 1, following this, for 
her second big number, with Busoni’s 
transcription of the Bach Organ Toc- 
cata in C. 

The Vienna Sangerknaben gave their 
only Philadelphia program of the sea- 
son in the Academy of Music on Dec. 
18, sustaining every claim made as to 
the technically precise and highly in- 
telligent quality-of their singing. 

A program of Christmas music was 
given by the Matinee Musical Club in 
the Bellevue ballroom on Dec. 19. 

W. R. Murpuy 





Walter Olitzki Makes Successful 
Appearances in Berlin 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5—Word has reached 
this city of successful appearances in 
Berlin of Walter Oiitzki, a nephew: of 
Rosa Olitzka, who sang with the Metro- 
politan, Chicago and Boston opera com- 
panies. Mr. Olitzki sang Figaro in The 
Marriage of Figaro, and has been en- 
gaged for other leading roles. 

M. M. 





Estelle Platt Honored on Birthday 


Estelle Platt, teacher of singing, was 
honored on her sixty-eighth birthday 
with a surprise dinner given by friends 
and associates. Among the fifty guests 
were Ethel Glenn Hier, composer-pi- 
anist, and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Kate 
S. Chittenden, Mrs. Jacob Ries, Mrs. 
James Lee Laidlaw, Gordon Wagouet 
and Dr. Henry Chapin, who proposed 
toasts. 











Collaboration Extraordinary! ! 


RUTH PAGE and 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


America and Europe’s most vital 
and versatile dance creators are now 
engaged in a coast to coast joint con- 
cert tour preparatory to sailing in 
April from California for 30 concerts 
in Japan and China. American tour 
itinerary will be sent on request. Some 
open dates still available. 

Sunday, February lith, at 8:45 P.M. 

Guild Theatre, New York 


| RUTH PAGE 

in a program of new dances. 
CONCERT MGT. ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
Division Columbia Concerts Corporation 
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CIVIC AUTHORITIES 
AID DENVER MUSIC 


Civil Works Schedule Provides 
Employment and Sponsors 
Concerts 


Denver, Jan: 5.— The Civil Works 
program provided a welcome Christmas 
gift to unemployed musicians. The 
authorities are sponsoring a series of 
nine performances, for which they are 
assuming all financial responsibilities. 
The city gives the Auditorium free, and 
conductors donate their services. 

The series includes four orchestra 
concerts, conducted by Horace E. Ture- 
man; four band concerts, led by John S. 
Leick; and a performance of The Mes- 
siah, conducted by John C. Kendel. The 
band and orchestra each number seven- 
ty-five members, who are paid on a 
basis of four rehearsals for a concert, 
which gives the men a five-day week. 

The Messiah chorus numbers 200, 
with an orchestra of fifty accompany- 
ing; the soloists, Georgia Ellyson, 
Florence Lamont Hinman, J. Allen 
Grubb and Ben H. Gilbert. 

All these concerts are presented free 
to the citizens. 


Brahms Ensemble Well Received 


The Brahms Singers, a group of 
eight young artists conducted by John 
*. Wilcox, appeared in Central Chris- 
tian Church on Dec. 4. The program 
was given for the purpose of raising 
money to send the ensemble to the an- 
nual meeting of the M.T.N.A. at Lin- 


coln, Neb. The singers were enthu- 
siastically received by a large and 
representative audience. Their work 


was of a high order. 

Songs selected were from Op. 52 and 
Op. 55 by Brahms. Assisting artists 
were Mrs. Thomas Patterson Campbell 
and Andrew Riggs, pianists, who played 
the Brahms-Haydn Variations on two 
pianos. The Symphonie Concertante 
for violin and viola by Mozart, was 
given by Anton Landler and Robert 
Becker. 

The personnel of the Brahms Singers 
includes Maurine Bryant, Georgia Elly- 
son, Catherine Anderson, Grace Fritz, 
Lester Cowan, Raymond Rhea, Foster 
Parriott and Thomas Watson, with 
Elma Werner Landler ‘and Andrew 
Riggs as accompanists. 


WHEELING MEN HAILED 


Resident Musicians Score Success — 
Stueckgold Is Visitor 


WuHeEetine, W. Va., Jan. 5. — Giv- 
ing its forty-sixth concert, under the 
baton of Enrico Tamburini, the Wheel- 
ing Symphony Society scored another 
success in compositions by Haydn, 
Gounod, Lalo and Liszt. 

The Barscali Trio, making its debut 
in this city on Dec. 11, received plaudits 
from an enthusiastic audience. Its pro- 
gram consisted of Brahms’s Trio in C 
Minor, works by Debussy and Saint- 
Saéns and items by modern Russian 
and Spanish composers. Ethel Check, 
who has a pleasing coloratura voice, 
was the soloist. The members of this 
interesting new organization are: Lino 
Bartoli, of Pittsburgh, violinist; Ellen 
Scanlon, Pittsburgh, ‘cellist; and Clare 
Little Ceo, Wheeling, pianist. 

There was not even standing room 
to be had at the concert given by Grete 
Stueckgold in the Virginia Theatre on 
Dec. 6, and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was in proportion to its numbers. 

CLC. 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 27) 
Gallico Three-piano Ensemble Makes 
Debut 


A piano triumvirate made its debut in 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 3, in a 
performance that was decidedly novel. 
Radio listeners had heard the Gallico 
Three-piano Ensemble on various broad- 
casts, but this appearance of Paolo Gallico, 
Stella Stamler and Mae Krieg was new 
to concertgoers. Alva Taylor, soprano, 
also made her New York debut on this 
occasion. 

The impression derived from hearing 
this trio-ensemble play the three-piano ar- 
rangements by Mr. Gallico of works by 
Rameau, Weber, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Rachmaninoff, Debussy, and others, was 
one of the machine-age influence on music 
in which mechanization triumphed over 
artistry in composition. Such a work as 
La Poule by a miniaturist like Rameau, for 
instance, assumes too large proportions in 
such an arrangement. The more modern 
works fare somewhat better. Still the con- 
stant scoring in the upper register does 
not result in the most gratifying sound 
effects. The performers exhibited digita) 
dexterity which pronounced them proficient 
technicians, while the effect produced was 
one of black and white texture. 

Miss Taylor sang the incidental solos in 
the three-piano arrangements, a group of 
Mr. Gallico’s songs, and others by Moret, 
Wolf, and Mahler. The years hold promise 


for her. M. 
Julia Nessy’s Debut 
Julia Nessy, soprano. Stewart Wille, 
accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 4, after- 
noon : 
Aria, Alla selva, al prato, from I] Re Pastore, 
Mozart 
Volkslied; Die Lotosblume; Ich Wand’re 
Nicht; Die Auftrage ........ Schumann 
Aria, Un Voce Poca Fa, from The Barber of 
GE | he be Oeee ese Pes cccsebene Rossini 


Czech Folksong, The Poor Maiden; Slovakian 


Folksong, The Happy Bride; Slovakian 
Folksong, I Remain an Old Bachelor, 

Stepan 

The Fox and the Kiddies; The Ground Hog 

and the Mole....... at ‘ <ricka 

Liebeslieder—Waltzer ........ 'Strauss-Grosz 


Manhattan made 
new singer of 


the acquaintance of a 
much personal charm at 
this recital. Though Miss Nessy betrayed 
unsteadiness, with some signs of nervous- 
ness and of the indisposition which caused 
her to postpone her American debut earlier 
in the season, she presented her varied pro- 
gram with poise and in a manner both in- 
gratiating and _ individual. Within the 
rather narrow limitations of her type of 
voice, which her program described as a 
lyric-coloratura, she sang sympathetically 
and with some fine shades of expression. 
The voice itself is a very light one, except 
for the top where a few notes have a 
rather surprising fullness. It is a voice of 
considerable compass, running down in a 
very slender thread below the ordinary 
range of organs of the light coloratura 
variety. 

A native of Prague, Miss Nessy was 
particularly happy in the story-telling folk- 
songs of her own people, as_ skillfully 
arranged in modern settings by contem- 
porary Czech composers. Her coloratura 
in the Mozart and Rossini airs, if not bril- 
liant or faultless as to execution, was 
musical. Some questions as to her tech- 
nical assets may be answered better when 
the singer is heard again. A _ reputation 
of many successes abroad preceded her to 
this country. She was heartily applauded. 

R. 
Maria Olszewska Sings Lieder 


Maria Olszewska, contralto. Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 4, 
evening : 

Deh pi a me non v'ascondete, 

G. M 
ee. «vse 
andato...... L. 


Bononcini 
Pergolesi 
Gordigiani 
G. Giordani 
Der Tod und das Maedchen: Die 
Post; Erlkoenig Schubert 
Liebes Ode: Wie dir 
geschah; 


Tre giorni son che 
E lo mio amore é 
Caro mio ben 
Aufenthalt; 


Voeglein Schwermut; 
Schon blueht der Mohn, 
Franckenstein 
York) 
April, 
Hugo Wolf 


(First Time in New 
Neue Liebe; Citronenfalter im 


Ruhe, meine Seele!; Schlagende Herzen, 
Richard Strauss 
Mme. Olszewska’s stirring, dramatic 





Julia Nessy, Heard in a Song Program Post- 
poned from Eerlier in the Season & 


voice was most eloquent in the Schubert 
songs and in the concluding group by Wolf 
and Strauss, when it warmed and exerted 
its exceptional measure of emotional ap- 
peal. The Italian group, at the opening 
of the recital, was less suited to her style 
and the dark coloring of her tone. The 
Franckeastein songs, while of a certain in- 
terest on their harmonic side and skillful 
as settings of the German poems, were 
dwarfed by the masters of the Lied who 
flanked them and so made no very weighty 
effect. Though her scale betrayed in- 
equalities of production, the recitalist’s tone 
attained to splendor in some sweeping big 
phrases of Schubert, Wolf and Strauss. 
There was a charming delicacy in Citron- 
enfalter im April, which she repeated. 
Wolf’s Gesang Weyla’s was a highly suc 
cessful extra. The audience was one large 
and demonstrative. O. 


THE CAROLERS, 
Ethel Edwards, 
19, evening. 
lar pieces. 


octet of female voices, 
conductor. Barbizon, Dec. 
Program of carols and secu- 


LONG BEACH UNITS 
ACTIVELY ENGAGED 


Holiday Programs Are Given by 
Ensembles—School Concerts 
Presented 


Lone Beacu, Cat., Jan. 5.—Christ- 
mas music began Dec. 17, when the 
Civic Chorus of 300, conducted by Rolla 
Alford and accompanied by the Long 
Beach Municipal Band, Herbert L. 
Clarke, leader, gave The Messiah in the 
Municipal Auditorium. Twelve solo- 
ists took part: Helen Arnold, Alice 
Spellings, Mary Ellen Good, Mrs. Eu- 
gene E. Tincher, Marjorie Waite, Mrs. 
W. J. Wallis, George Clark, Robert 5. 
Edmonds, Richard Henderson, George 
Butler, Frederick Hobson and Foster 
Rucker. The arrangement of the or- 
chestral part for the band was made by 
Ben Vereecken, a member of the 
Municipal Band. The Civic Chorus is 
sponsored by the Recreation Commis- 
sion. 

The Alford Singers, A Cappella 
Singers, gave a candlelight carol pro- 
gram on Dec. 24. Mr. Alford is the 
conductor. On the same date, The 
Waiting World, a Christmas pageant, 
with words by Sara C. McMahon and 


music by Elizabeth Sutton Brown, was 
given in Pilgrim Hall. 
The Gwent Male Chorus and the 


Jefferson-Wilson P. T. A. Chorus, con- 
ducted by L. D. Frey, gave a concert 
on Dec. 15 for the benefit of the Stu- 
dents Fund. The orchestra of Wood- 


row Wilson High School, George C. 
Moore, leader, assisted. 
The Long Beach Municipal Band 


celebrated the tenth anniversary of Mr. 
Clarke’s conductorship on Dec. 3 with 
a program made up of compositions by 
him and members of the band. 


Roland Hayes, tenor, was heard in 
the Municipal Auditorium on Dec. 4, 
under the management of Katheryn 


Cofheld. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 
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SUCCESS RECORDED 
BY RICHMOND MEN 


Symphony Gives Many Concerts 
and Has Chamlee as Guest 
Soloist 


Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 5.—The second 
season of the Richmond Symphony 
closed on Dec. 11. The size of the 
audience proved that the people are 
heartily in favor of Richmond having 
its own civic orchestra; and Wheeler 
Beckett, the conductor, has received 
hearty praise. 

Mario Chamlee sang three operatic 
excerpts at this concert. His dramatic 
interpretations of the Narrative from 
La Bohéme and Celeste Aida, as well as 
the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, 
revealed him as an artist of intuition 
and musicianly power. Mr. Chamlee’s 
singing of the Prize Song was so truly 
poetic that the audience continued to 
applaud until he repeated it. 


Plays Thirty-three Programs 


The orchestra’s record seems quite 
breath-taking to a community in which 
music had previously been served in 
limited rations. As a whole, or in part, 
the Symphony appeared before the pub- 
lic on thirty-three occasions. Eleven 
main programs, including the children’s 
concerts, were broadcast. There were 
three out-of-town programs, all well re- 
ceived. At the University of Virginia 
Mr. Beckett’s warm reception was 
especially gratifying. The city of New- 
port News was visited, and the or- 
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PROVIDENCE FORCES GIVE THE NINTH 


chestra’s appearance in Petersburg was 
a marked success. There were four in- 
formal musical evenings in the John 
Marshall Hotel, where the beer-garden 
atmosphere was popular. 

All in all, music has been plentiful. 
Many concerts have been free of 
charge. One of the most interesting 
and appreciated programs was given 
for inmates of the Virginia State 
Penitentiary. 


Aguilars Brought by Club 


Members of the Woman’s Club had 
a special concert on Dec. 4, when the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet gave one of the 
most delightful recitals of the year. The 
program included works by Couperin, 
Mozart, Nin, de Falla and Turina. 

Mate B, BraAncHu 





ANNUAL RECITAL GIVEN 
BY MANITOBA TEACHERS 


Concert in Winnipeg Aids Scholarship 
Fund—Ballon Is Guest Artist 
of Women’s Club 


WINNIPEG, Jan. 5.— The Manitoba 
Music Teachers Association, of which 
Myrtyle Ruttan is president, held its 
thirteenth annual concert on Dec. 11 in 
aid of the Matthews Scholarship. The 
capacity audience assembled in the 
Auditorium was very appreciative of 
the program, which was given by mem- 
bers of the association and their pupils. 
The scholarship of $100 in memory of 
the late J. W. Matthews, is available 
for high school students and is offered 
annually by the association. The award 
this year was won by Norman Laing 
Thompson. 

Ellen Ballon, pianist, was guest artist 
of the Women’s Musical Club on Dec. 
11. Her recital was given in the Audi- 
torium, where the large audience gave 
Miss Ballon a very cordial reception. 

Marjorie Doe, pianist, appeared in 
recital in the Fort Garry Hotel. James 
Soutter, violinist, assisted. 

Mary Gussin, violinist, gave a recital 
in the Auditorium on Dec. 1, with 
Gordon Maclean as assisting pianist. 


M. M. 





Chattanooga Symphony Wins Applause 
in Opening Concert 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 5.—The 
first concert given by the Chattanooga 
Symphony, an amateur organization, in 
the Dickinson Junior High School Au- 
ditorium on a recent Sunday afternoon, 
was conspicuously successful. Conduct- 
ed by Melvin Margolin, the orchestra 
played splendidly in Beethoven's Eg- 
mont Overture, the Allegro from Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony and Sibe- 
lius’s Finlandia, as well as in shorter 
works, Hadley’s May Day Dance, the 
Valse Triste of Sibelius, Kreisler’s 
Liebesfreud, the Cripple Creek Suite of 
Stringfield and Liszt’s Liebestraum. 
Brantly Watson, baritone, and A. J. 
Mishkind, concertmaster, were the solo- 
ists. The former gave songs by Fauré 
and Leoncavallo, and the latter works 
by Wieniawski and Rubinstein-Wien- 
iawski. Robert Sherrill and William 
H. Taber, Jr., accompanied, 





Hart House Quartet to Tour East and 
West 


A concert in Washington, Pa., has 
been added to the intinerary of the 
Hart House String Quartet. The artists 
will visit that city on March 16, after 
giving performances in Great Neck, 
N. Y., Burlington, Vt., Scranton, Pa., 
and Elmira, N. Y., and before proceed- 
ing to Cincinnati, Knoxville, Lexing- 
ton and St. Paul. 


Orchestra Season Auspiciously 
Opened—Many Concerts Are 
Given 


ProvipENce, Jan. 5.— Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony had its first local per- 
formance at the opening concert of the 
Providence Symphony’s third season 
under the baton of Wassili Leps. The 
Providence Symphony Chorus took part. 
Soloists were Lucia Chagnon, Marjorie 
Peugnet, William DeRoin and Igor 
Gorin—all Rhode Islanders. 

Another first performance was that 
of Mr. Leps’s The Primal Note, written 
for chorus, orchestra and solos to a 
poem by Caroline Hazard. Other works 
on the generous program were the 
Dream Pantomime from Hansel und 
Gretel and the Overture to Tann- 
hauser. The concert was heard by a 
large and enthusiastic audience in the 
Metropolitan Theatre on Nov. 21. On 
all sides much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the continual improvement 
of the orchestra. The appearance of a 
new chorus was also warmly welcomed. 

The Providence Sinfonietta and the 
newly-organized Providence Singers, 
led by George Faulkner, gave a con- 
cert in the Plantations Auditorium on 
Dec. 13. Choral works, including 
music by Bach, Schubert and Brahms, 
predominated on the program, which 
concluded with the Chorale, Prize Song 
and Finale from Die Meistersinger. 
The orchestra played St. Paul’s Suite 
by Holst. Louis Sherman, tenor, sang 
the Narrative from La Bohéme and a 
group of songs. Incidental solos were 
sung by Edith Marshall and Julia 
Gould. Gene Ware and Frederick Very 
accompanied. 


University Musicians Heard 


The combined orchestras of Brown 
University and Pembroke College, as- 
sisted by Amy Ward Durfee, mezzo- 
contralto, and the Pembroke Glee Club 
appeared in Faunce House Theatre on 
Dec. 7. Two movements from Beet- 
hoven’s First Symphony, portions of 
Hadley’s Suite Ancienne and works by 
Mozart and Schubert were heard. The 
club sang The Modern Hiawatha by 
Bliss and other items. Among the vocal 
solos were songs by Trunk, Marx, 
Schubert and Carpenter. Haydn's Trio 
in G was played by Mary Louise Hinck- 
ley, Lydia V. Hinckley and Harriett L. 
Streeter. Arlan R. Coolidge conducted 
the orchestral numbers. The glee club 
was led by Arthur B. Hitchcock, who 
accompanied the soloists. 

The University Glee Club, with Ber- 
rick Schloss leading, gave its initial 
concert of the season on Dec. 1 in 
Memorial Hall. The applauded soloist 
was Elsa Hilger, ‘cellist. 

Brown University presented Marcel 
Dupré in an all-Bach program of organ 
music in Sayles Hall on Nov. 25, the 
occasion being the Memory Day for 
Edgar John Lownes. A huge crowd 
filed the auditorium and overflowed 
into the hallways. 

Capacity audiences heard the Ora- 
torio Society's presentation of Handel’s 
The Messiah in two concerts in Elm- 
wood Congregational Church on Dec. 
10 and 17. William DeRoin conducted. 


Bostonians Are Welcomed 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the Boston Symphony in the first con- 
cert of its Providence series in the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre on Dec. 5. Impressive 
readings were given of Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony, Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel and the Prelude to Khovant- 
china. 


The Savoyards, led by John B. 
Archer, and assisted by Thomas Crosby, 
reader, gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Ruddigore at Churchill House on Nov. 
28. 

An all-Grieg program was given by 
the faculty of the Federal Hill House 
School of Music recently. Taking 
part were Mme. Avis Bliven Charbon- 
nel, “May Anderson, Elizabeth Higgins, 
Marjorie Morgan, Beatrice Ward, 
Gertrude Carey McGowan, Helen Kee- 
nan and Lydia Bell. Mme. Charbonnel 
prefaced the program with comments 
on Grieg. 

Sonatas by Mozart, Brahms and 
Scriabin were played in Manning Hall 
on Dec. 20 by Arlan R. Coolidge, violin- 
ist, and Arthur Hitchcock, pianist. 

J. Thomas McQuaid, pianist, gave a 
recital in Churchill House on Dec. 7. 
His program encompassed music by 
Scarlatti, Bach, Stravinsky, Scriabin, 
Debussy and Balakireftf. 

John Davenport, baritone, and Sate- 
nig Nalbandian, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
recital in Memorial Hall on Nov. 15. 
Frederick Very accompanied. 

The first concert in the series spon- 
sored by the Pawtucket Civic Music As- 
sociation took place in Elk’s Auditor- 
ium, Pawtucket, on Dec. 12. The artists 
were Felix Fox, pianist; Richard Bur- 
gin, violinist, and Jean Bedetti, ‘cellist. 
Chamber music by Brahms, Mendel- 
ssohn and Tchaikowsky was played. 

A. R.C. 





CONSERVATORY ELECTS 


New England Officers and Trustees 
Chosen at Boston Meeting 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Edwin P. Brown 
was re-elected president at the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of the 
New England Conservatory, held on 
Dec. 20. 

Other officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: George B. Cortelyou, Charles G. 
Bancroft and H. Wendell Endicott, 
vice-presidents; Channing H. Cox, 
treasurer; Wallace Goodrich, director ; 
Ralph L. Flanders, general manager. 

Trustees for four years were re- 
elected as follows: George D. Burrage, 
George O. G. Coale, Frederick S. Con- 
verse, Edward S. Dodge, Ralph E. 
Forbes, James C. Howe, Herbert Ly- 
man, Joseph C. Stout, John E. Thayer, 
Jr., Charles Warren. William L. Gray 
was elected a trustee for one year, rep- 
resenting the Alumni Association. 





Messiah Is Sung in First Presbyterian 
Church 


The Christmas portion of The Mes- 
siah was given on Christmas Eve in the 
First Presbyterian Church under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Carl, or- 
ganist and director of music. Carols 
were sung at the morning service. Tak- 
ing part were the Motet Choir, and the 
following soloists: Bessie Ruth Bick- 
ford, Amy Ellerman, Dan Gridley, 
and Frederic Baer. 





Young Men’s Hebrew Association to 
Give Engedi 


Beethoven's Engedi (The Mount of 
Olives), will be givea by the Choral 
Society and Symphony of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association under the 
baton of A. W. Binder on Jan. 21 and 
22. Soloists are to be Beatrice Belkin, 
Charles Haywood and Boris Saslawsky. 
These performances, to be given in the 
association’s building, will be part of 
the sixtieth anniversary celebration of 
the founding of the Y. M. H. A. 


eS 
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GOLSCHMANN LEADS STIRRING CONCERTS 


Orchestral Concerts in Manhattan 


(Continued from page 12) 
deserves a word of praise for his playing 
of the solo viola passages in the Proko- 
fieff and the Enesco. Mr. Ormandy made 
a deep impression on this occasion. There 
can be little doubt but that he is among 
the outstanding younger conductors of our 
time. 


Szigeti Plays Brahms with . 
New York Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Hans Lange, conductor. Soloist, Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 3, 
evening : 

Overture from The Betrothal...DeLamarter 


Comcetae tm D, Ger FP. cnccccccces Brahms 
Mr. Sziceti 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 39, 
Sibelius 


Mr. Szigeti had been in a taxi shake-up 
just before the concert, and played some- 
what unevenly on account of it, but at no 
time was there lacking the high conception 
of this noble work which is his. His purity 
of tone and masterly command of technique 
hardly suffered; and the second movement 
was beautiful for its sustained loveliness 
and lofty mood. Always the sincere artist, 
Mr. Szigeti brings to Brahms his most de- 
voted services, and the audience recognized 
this and gave him a hearty ovation. The 
orchestra’s part in the work was also of a 
high calibre. 

Eric DeLamarter’s overture is so brief 
that it is gone almost as soon as it begins, 
but in a short space of time, manages to 
be charming. It would be well worth 
while for New York to hear more extended 
flights of this gifted Chicago conductor 
and composer. 

Mr. Lange conducted the Sibelius Sym- 
phony with verve, the first two movements 
showing better results than the compli- 


cated _rhvthmic structure of the Scherzo 
and Finale. 





WALLER GIVES NOVELTY 


Conducts New York Civic Orchestra in 
Lazar's Divertissement 

lhe New York Civic Orchestra gave 
a spirited performance under the baton 
of Frank Laird Waller, conductor of 
the Milwaukee Philharmonic, at its 
regular mid-week free concert in the 
American Museum of Natural History 
on the afternoon of Dec. 27. 

Lazar’s Divertissement had its Amer 
ican premiere and was found to be a 
highly entertaining work, the march, 
The Trumpets Resume Practice, having 
an especially humorous appeal. The 
symphony was Tchaikovsky's Fifth, 
played effectively. For good measure 
there were the Overture to Rienzi, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol, 
and the Emperor Waltz by Johann 
Strauss. Philip Barr was the able com- 
sa#entator. 


Charles D. Isaacson Appointed Director 
of Speech Centre 

Charles D. Isaacson, for many years 
propagandist in the popularizing of 
good music, formerly associated with 
the New York Globe and other papers, 
has been announced as the director of 
the newly organized Speech Centre at 
126 East Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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Fayer, Vienna . 

Joseph Szigeti Gave His Splendid Conception 

of the Brahms Concerto in a Concert With 
Hans Lange 


LEADS HOLIDAY CONCERTS 


John Warren Erb Conducts Programs 
at N. Y. University and Lafayette 


The Orchestral Society of the depart- 
ment of musical education of New 
York University, conducted by John 
Warren Erb, gave its Christmas concert 
on the evening of Dec. 21 in the School 
of Education Building. On the program 
were Haydn’s Symphony in B Flat, 
Handel’s Water Music, Bach’s Violin 
Concerto in E and Wilhelmj’s para- 
phrase of music from Parsifal, with 
Sidney Fichtelberg as soloist. 

Dr. Erb, director of instrumental 
music in the School of Education, is 
also director of music at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. Under his direction, 
the Lafayette Musical Clubs began 
their season with a concert before the 
Woman’s Club of Little Falls, N. J., on 
Dec. 2. This was followed by a vesper 
service of traditional Christmas music 
by the Lafayette Glee Club and Choir 
in Colton Memorial Chapel at the Col- 
lege on Dec. 10. 

The Musical Clubs next appeared in 
the Masonic Temple of Scranton on 
Dec. 15 and on Dec. 16 in the D. A, R. 
Hall, West Pittston. On Dec. 17 the 
Glee Club sang in the First Presbyterian 
Church of West Pittston before a 
capacity audience. 

The Musical Arts Chorus of Easton, 
under the baton of Dr. Erb, was heard 
on Dec. 14 in a portion of Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio and modern Eng- 
lish compositions. Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, harpist, of Philadelphia, was 
the soloist. The chorus was scheduled 
to appear in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, N. J., on Dec. 31. 





Marquette University Chorus 
Applauded 


MiLwavkeE, Jan. 5.—The Marquette 
Universit Chorus of 200 mixed voices, 
conductec by Alfred Hiles Bergen, gave 
its first concert of the season in the 
University Auditorium on Dec. 13. A 
capacity audience was enthusiastic in 
its applause. Christmas music, folk 
songs and other compositions were on 
the program, which included Franck’s 
setting of Psalm 150, the Hallelujah 
Chorus from The Messiah, an excerpt 
from Cavalleria Rusticana and works 
by Sibelius and Gretchaninoff. 

All these compositions were sung in 
a most musicianly manner. 





St. Louis Symphony Has Reth- 
berg as Soloist—Many Recitals 
Are Given 


St. Louis, Jan. 5.—For a pre-holiday 
program of the St. Louis Symphony on 
Dec. 15 and 16, Vladimir Golschmann 
chose music that satisfied the tastes of 
everyone. Moreover, he presented it 
in a manner to arouse two very large 
audiences to a pitch of intense enthu- 
siasm. The orchestra was in the pink 
of condition, and played with a perfec- 
tion which had been unsurpassed in 
previous years. 

Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
was given with daintiness and charm. 
In Debussy’s Iberia, Mr. Golschmann 
clearly showed his fine concept of a 
more modern form; but it was in 
Brahms’s First Symphony that the 
capabilities of the orchestra’ were 
shown to the full. Conductor and or- 
chestra received an ovation. 


Prima Donna Is Welcomed 


The sixth pair of Symphony concerts 
on Dec. 8 and 9 brought a distinguish- 
ed soloist in the person of Elisabeth 
Rethberg. 

The orchestra was heard to advantage 
in Berlioz’s Carnaval Romaine Over- 
ture, the Romantic Symphony by Han- 
son, La Péri by Dukas and excerpts 
from Le Cog d'Or. Mme. Rethberg en- 
raptured two large audiences with her 
singing and fairly “stopped the show.” 
She gave Leise, Leise, from Der Frei- 
schiitz and Schubert’s Gretchen am 
Spinnrad and Der Erlkonig, adding 
Morgen by Strauss. The last-named 
song was sung with such intense feeling 
and beauty that the audience 
barded the artist with applause. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
the baton of Alfred Hicks, recently gave 
a fine program in the Roosevelt High 
School Auditorium. Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth Symphony and Capriccio Ital- 
ien, and the Suite Algérienne of 
Saint-Saéns were played with excellent 
balance of tone. Igor Geffin, ’cellist, es- 
sayed Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in F 
Minor in a most acceptable manner. 


bom- 


Soloists are Admired 
Gari Shelton, former St. Louisan, 
demonstrated his pianistic talent in a 
recital at the Wednesday Club on Dec. 
12. His program of Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Ravel, Debussy, Proko- 
fieff and Albeniz was admirably set 
forth, showing a dexterous and facile 
technique. Several encores were added. 
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William Wahlert, bass, assisted by 
d’Arline Mohn at the piano, gave a pro- 
gram recently in the First Christian 
Church. Mr. Wahlert has a voice of 
huge dimensions and this, coupled with 
a dramatic instinct, made his recital a 
thing of delight and interest. 

Brilliancy of tone and a_ well- 
selected program made the recital of 
Edward Collins, pianist, at Fontebonne 
College on the evening of Dec. 14 a 
most enjoyable affair. Mr. Collins 
played works by Bach, Handel, Pad- 
erewski, Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, 
Chopin, Liszt and himself. The audi- 
ence that filled the hall was enthusiastic. 

Sponsored by the senior class of John 
Burroughs School, Felix Slatkin, vio- 
linist, was presented in recital on Dec. 
11. Again this young man showed his 
skill in a program of variety. 

Susan L, Cost 


Program of Soviet Music Is Heard 


A concert of representative new Soviet 
music, heard for the first time in New 
York, was given in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York on the 
evening of Dec. 10. The program was of- 
fered by members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Ashley Pettis, pianist, and a 
chorus of 200 of the Freiheit Gezang Fare- 
in, conducted by Jacob Schaefer. 

The program included a chorale by 
Popoff played by Mr. Pettis; Mias- 
kovsky’s Third Quartet presented by the 
American-Russian String Quartet, Louis 
Gabowitz, Louis Gessensway, Alexander 
Gray, Samuel Belenko; a Sonata for 
violin and piano by Vitacek, played by 
Louis and Martin Gabowitz: the Third 
Quartet of Gliére, and a group of Soviet 
songs, sung by the Freiheit Gezang Farein. 





Operatic Concert at Community Centre 


An operatic concert was given in the 
auditorium of the Community Centre Con- 
servatory on the evening of Dec. 10, under 
the auspices of Adamo Gregoretti and 
Grace Dé@ree. Excerpts from Rigoletto, 
The Barber of Seville and Aida, were pre- 
sented in costume. Edwin MacArthur was 
musical director, and Edward Ransome, 
tenor, guest artist. Those taking principal 
roles included Annina Gregoretti, Violetta 
Flores, Carol Mattice and Gilda Musi- 
tano, sopranos; Lillian Marchetto, mezzo- 
soprano; Alfred Fabriani and Byron War- 
ner, tenors; Robert Kelso, Alfred Chigi 
and Charles Guecione, baritones, and Ben- 
jamin C. Cutler, bass. 


The Norse composer, Nils Geirr 
Tveit, has recently made a great suc- 
cess in his own country with a concerto 
for string quartet and orchestra. 
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PORTLAND ARTISTS 
REAP NEW SUCCESS 


Symphony Concerts Outstanding 
Among Events of Special 
Interest 


PortLANp, Ore., Jan. 5.— Michael 
Arenstein, who occupies the first chair 
in the ‘cello section of the Portland 
Symphony, was soloist at the orches- 
tra’s concert on Dec. 18. Haydn’s Con- 
certo in D revealed Mr. Arenstein’s 
ease of accomplishment in melodic, 
rhythmic and emotional competence. 
This concerto and the Bach-Abert Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Minor for orches- 
tra had not been heard here before. 

Willem van Hoogstraten’s delinea- 
tion of the contrapuntal texture of the 
Bach work and the melodious patterns 
of the accompaniment to the concerto, 
as well as his reading of Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, impressed the audience 
in no small degree. 

Charles E. McCulloch, president of 
the Symphony Society, lectured pre- 
ceding the concert in a wing of the 
auditorium, 

Howard Halbert, violin instructor at 
the University of Oregon, made his 
debut with the Symphony at the mati- 
nee concert on Dec. 3. Mr. Halbert 
gave a satisfying performance of Saint- 
Saéns’s Third Concerto. The program 
contained the names of Nicolai, Sibe- 
lius, Massenet, Komzak and Dvorak. 


Makes Debut as Soloist 


Bernard Barron, a ‘cellist in the or- 
chestra, in his debut as soloist here, dis- 
closed rare gifts of emotional and in- 
terpretative quality. Edna Whitman 
Chittick, of the Reed College faculty, 
collaborated with ability in Handel and 
Brahms sonatas and served as accom- 
panist in a Vivaldi concerto and other 
works, 

Laura Chilson, manager of the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, is arranging bi- 
monthly programs, presented by Ore- 
gon musicians, on Sunday afternoons. 
December concerts were given by Ted 
Bacon’s String Orchestra of ninety 
players and smaller ensembles, and by 
the faculty of the Pacific University 
and its glee club. Edith Collais Evans, 
dean of the university, led the club and 
sang solos. Other soloists were Harry 
van Dyke and Amy Spelbrink, pianists ; 
Helen Creitz, violinist; Edward Har- 
greaves, organist. 


Music Critic Is Honored 


Joseph MacQueen, who was music 
critic on the Morning Oregonian for 
twenty-five years, was guest of honor 
at a reception given by the Oregon 
Composers at the home of Mrs. R. L. 
Brackett. Compositions by Evelene 
Calbreath, E. O. Spitzner, Arthur John- 
son and Rouen Faith were heard. 

Other recent musical events were: a 
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recital by ‘David Campbell, Portland 
pianist; the annual Christmas carol 
concert of the Reed College Chorus, led 
by Edouard Hurlimann, with Cecelia 
Tenney playing the organ accompani- 
ments; and a program by the Turn 
Verein Orchestra, conducted by Albert 
Creitz. Assisting in the last-named 
event were: Barbara Thorne, soprano; 
Laura Nelson, violinist; Evelene Cal- 
breath and Lyle Henderson, accom- 
panists. Rose Coursen Reed led the 
chorus at the December musicale of the 
Allied Arts Club. 
JoceLyn Foulkes 


ITHACA PROFITS BY 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 


Christmas Music Is Abundantly 
Presented in a Variety of 
Forms 


IrHaca, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Excellent and 
abundant Christmas music was heard in 
Ithaca this year. Outstanding on Dec. 
17 was the annual performance in the 
First Methodist Church of the Christ- 
mas portion of The Messiah by a 
massed choir under the authoritative 
conductorship of Bert Rogers Lyon. Of 
the choruses, For Unto Us a Child Is 
Born was exceptionally impressive. The 
soloists, all thoroughly versed in the 
Handelian tradition, were Lorraine 
Johnston, Mrs. Florence A. Wilcox, 
Frederic Vaughn and Ralph Ewing. 

The Sage Chapel Choir of Cornell 
University, led by Prof. Paul J. Weaver, 
sang modern American Christmas com- 
positions at its vesper service on Dec. 
17, the major work being W. B. Olds’s 
Christmas Choralogue. On the same 
day the Presbyterian Choir, under Eric 
Durley, gave a miscellaneous program 
consisting mainly of carols. Of interest 
at the midnight Christmas service sung 
by the choir of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception was a mass com- 
posed by George King Driscoll, young 
Ithaca musician. 








Carols Are Broadcast 


The Ithaca College A Cappella Choir, 
Ralph Ewing, conductor, gave a suc- 
cessful broadcast of Christmas carols 
over the NBC network on Dec. 19, un- 
der the guest leadership of Carleton 
Martin, director of the St. Louis Sym- 
phonic Choir. The same program was 
given for the Syracuse Kiwanis Club 
and at the Ithaca College Christmas as- 
sembly. The Ithaca College Choral 
Club, which toured recently in four 
different states, sang for the Phi Mu 
Alpha fraternity on Dec. 10 and for 
the Sigma Alpha Iota sorority on Dec. 
20. Bert Rogers Lyon is the director 
of the Choral Club. 

The instrumental department of the 
Ithaca Public Schools, under supervi- 
sion of Bernice H. Finch, presented an 
elaborate and interesting Christmas 
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program on Dec. 20. Organizations 
participating ranged from a kindergar- 
den rhythm band to the Senior High 
School Orchestra led by S. Carolyn 
Marsh. On Dec. 21 the High School 
Chorus gave its annual carol program, 
directed by Laura Bryant and accom- 
panied by Mrs. Edith Kimple Ed- 
minster. The program was built about 
Joseph Clokey’s cantata, Child Jesus, 
and featured the Junior Boy Choir di- 
rected by Florence Coatsworth. Carols 
were played by the High School Band 
at open-air performances on Dec. 20 
and 21. J. Murray Barpour 


KNOXVILLE’S FARE 
PROVES ATTRACTIVE 


Holiday and Other Programs Are 
Presented With Outstanding 
Success 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 5. — The 
seventh annual musicale of the local 
branch of the American Pen Women 
was held on Dec. 2 in the Farragut 
Hotel. L. S. Mayer planned and di- 
rected the program in recognition of 
the composers’ section of the national 
organization. Composers represented 
were Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mana- 
Zucca, Gena Branscombe, Annabel 
Morris Buchanan, Amy Worth, Phyllis 
Fergus, Laura Slade Innes, Pearl 
Adams and Mary Howe. 

Two performances of The Messiah 
were given on Dec. 17. One was con- 
ducted by Hans Schroeder in the First 
Baptist Church, with the following solo- 
ists: Edna Hayes Schroeder, Hannah 
Francis Stone, Robert Faulkner and 
Jack Pickell. Carlotta M. Eppes was 
at the organ. The other was in Mac- 
Millan Memorial Chapel, where the 
Negro Chorus of Knoxville College 
sang Handel’s work under the baton of 
Newell Coleridge Fitzpatrick. 

The Holy Child by Horatio W. 
Parker, was presented on a recent Sun- 
day afternoon by the choir of Church 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Platt. Soloists were Darnall Morrison, 
Helen M. Briscoe and Wilma Schuping 
McClellan. 





Aid Empty Stocking Fund 


The annual concert for the Empty 
Stocking Fund was given on a Sunday 
afternoon in the Alumni Auditorium by 
leading musicians of the city. Out- 
standing was the work of a chorus of 
1,200 school children led by Clara Mc- 
Cauley. The string section of the Knox- 
ville Symphony was conducted by 
Bertha Walburn Clark. Mrs. Charley 
Whaley and Ella Fanz sang. Piano 
solos were played by Frank Nelson, 
who arranged the program. 

Wilbur Evans was the first artist 
presented by the Tuesday Morning Mu- 
sic Club in the Community Concert As- 
sociation Series. He proved a versatile 
singer of fine intelligence, with pro- 
nounced histrionic ability and a rich 
voice. His program ranged from 
Handel to Jacques Wolfe. The accom- 
paniments of Erl Beatty deserve special 
mention. 

Cherubini’s Requiem was given by 
this club in the First Baptist Audi- 
torium on Dec. 10 in memory of Mrs. 
Lancaster and Mrs. Robinson, club 
members who died last year. The per- 
formance was led by Hans Schroeder, 
with Frank Nelson at the organ. 

Mrs. P. R. RuTHERFORD, Jr. 





Handel’s Julius Caesar had its first 
hearing in Amsterdam on Dec. 1. 


FINE MUSIC HEARD 
IN PASADENA HALLS 


Civic Orchestra Presents Free 
Concerts—Bach Festival Is 
Attractive 


PASADENA, CAL., Jan. 5.—The Pasa- 
dena Civic Orchestra is again proving 
the right to its existence in the series 
of free concerts begun this season. The 
second concert, given recently in the 
Civic Auditorium under the auspices of 
the city, introduced Emil Ferir, viola 
soloist with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, both as soloist and composer, 
two of his compositions for the viola 
being featured. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony, a 
Bach suite and a symphonic poem by 
Smetana revealed the high standards 
which the orchestra has _ already 
achieved under the leadership of 
Reginald Bland. Frank H. Sellers is 
president and one of the most active 
supporters of the organization. 

A Bach festival in the Community 
Playhouse won many adherents in two 
excellent programs arranged by Alice 
Coleman Batchelder. The Reher Quar- 
tet, Olga Steeb, Lillian Steuber, Weyert 
Moor, Ernest Huber and Mes. Batch- 
elder participated both in the afternoon 
and evening programs. High lights 
were the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
and the Triple Piano Concerto. A fine 
exhibit from the Huntington Library, 
Pasadena Library, Schoenfeld Studios 
and the Preeman-Matthews Music Com- 
pany, added to the interest. 


New Opera Is Produced 

A new opera by Guy Bevier Wil- 
liams was successfully produced in the 
Community Playhouse, beginning Nov. 
28. The book, entitled The Master 
Thief, is based on a story of Robin 
Hood character, and has been cleverly 
set to music. Leading roles were as- 
sumed by Zaruhi Elmassian, Gordon 
Weatherill, Russell Horton and Fred 
W. Brigg. The cast, which included 
some twenty leading characters in a 
company of 150 persons, was trained by 
Gilmore Brown. A sizable orchestra 
was conducted by the composer. 

Lillian Steuber was heard in the sec- 
ond in her series of five lecture-recitals, 
the program including the Bach-Liszt 
G Minor Fantasie and Fugue, a Mozart 
sonata, two etudes and the Fantasie in 
F Minor by Chopin. Har D. Crain 
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Frances Peralta 


Frances Peralta, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, Boston and Chicago opera 
companies, died at her home in New York 
on Dec. 22, after a lingering illness. 

Miss Peralta, who in private life was 
Phyllis Partington, was born in Manches- 
ter, England, the daughter of J. H. E. 
Partington, a painter of unusual merit. 
When very young she was brought to this 
country and spent her early years in Cali- 
fornia. Her first claim to musical notice 
came in 1911 when the star was taken ill 
during the premiere of Lehar’s Gipsy Love 
in New York and she stepped into the 
leading role in the middle of the perfor- 
mance. She was afterwards starred in 
light opera and following further vocal 
study in Europe, joined the Boston Opera 
Company. She later sang with the Chi- 
cago Opera, toured with the Scotti com- 
pany and in 1921, joined the Metropolitan, 
making her debut there as Elena in Me- 
fistofele. She later sang leading roles ‘in 
Andrea Chenier, Aida, Il Trovatore, Don 
Carlos and other operas and on one occa- 
sion appeared in the title role in Tosca 
without rehearsal. Miss Peralta sang roles 
in French, German and _ Italian. 

On account of the size of her voice, Miss 
Peralta was much in demand for outdoor 
opera. She sang Aida at the Polo Grounds, 
New York, and the same role at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn. Her last public perform- 
ance was as Leonora in Il Trovatore in 
Bryant Park, New York, in 1932. 


Henry Seligman 


Henry Seligman, prominent in the finan- 
cial world and vice-president of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
died from a heart attack on Dec. 23. He 
had been at work in his office the day 
before. 

Mr. Seligman was born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1857. In 1875, the year of his 
graduation from New York University, he 
began his business career in the Anglo- 
California Bank in San Francisco. He 
came to New York in 1880 to enter his 
father’s banking firm of J. & W. Seligman 
as a partner, retaining this office through 
the rest of his life. His business associ- 
ations were extensive, including affiliations 
with many important companies. 

In 1889 Mr. Seligman married Adelaide 
Walter, who survives him. He is also 
survived by his son, Walter Seligman, and 
by two daughters, Mrs. Frederick Lewi- 
sohn of New York, and Mrs. Henry van 
Henkelom of Paris. 





Dr. Charles Edwin Clemens 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 5.—The death of Dr 
Charles Edwin Clemens, organist and 
teacher, occurred on Dec. 27. Born in 
Plymouth, England, seventy-five years ago, 
Dr. Clemens made his debut as a recitalist 
at the age of eight. Three years later he 
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became organist at Christ Church, Devon- 
port, receiving the appointment in an open 
competition. He was organist of the Royal 
Chapel in Berlin from 1889 to 1896, also 
teaching organ playing and the theory of 
music in the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory. : 

In this city, to which he came in 1896, 
Dr. Clemens had held the post of organ- 
ist in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and 
the Church of the Covenant, retiring from 
church work to become an instructor im 
the music department of Flora Stone Ma- 
ther College. He was the author of Pedal 
Technique and The Modern School for 
the Organ. 
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Rozsi Varady 


Rozsi Varady, Hungarian ‘cellist, died of 
heart disease on Dec. 19. She was born 
in Budapest in 1902 and had studied at the 
Royal Conservatory there, and with David 
Popper, Pablo Casals and Hugo Becker. 
She made her American debut in Aeolian 
Hall in 1921, and was widely heard in the 
United States and in Europe. Among other 
notable engagements was an appearance at 
the Salzburg Festival in 1926. 

Her marriage to Joseph Anthony, author, 
and editor of the Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration, took place in 1929. They chiefly 
lived abroad, but returned to America sev- 
eral months ago, taking up residence in 
New York. Mme. Varady is survived by 
her husband, and by her brother, Dr. Mik- 
losh Varady, of Budapest. 





Mrs. Alfred Emerson 


FLusHING, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Mrs. Alice 
Louisa Edwards Emerson, pianist and 
teacher, died suddenly on Dec. 28 in her 
seventy-second year. She was born in Port- 
land, Me., made her debut at the age of 
eighteen with the Boston Symphony and 
had taught at Wellesley College, the Ithaca 
Conservatory and the University of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Emerson also wrote on mu- 
sical subjects. Her husband, Dr. Alfred 
Emerson, archeologist, survives, together 
with two sons and two daughters. 





Alfred Blackman 


Detroit, Jan. 5.—Alfred Blackman, voice 
teacher and former opera singer, died on 
Dec. 17. He was fifty. Born in San 
Francisco, Mr. Blackman studied in Europe, 
and toured that country with operatic com- 
panies for fifteen years. He taught at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, and came to De- 
troit ten years ago. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters. H. W. 


The funeral of the late William Sloane 
Coffin, president of the board of trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was 
held at the Brick Presbyterian Church, on 
Dec. 18. David Mannes, conductor of 
symphony concerts given in the Museum, 
played violin solos. Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son was at the organ. The choir was aug- 
mented by singers from the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, of which Dr. Henry 
Coffin, Mr. Coffin’s brother, is president. 


Lambert Schoof 


Lone Beacnu, CAL., Jan. 5. — Lambert 
Schoof, oboe player, died on Dec. 20. He 
was seventy-eight. He had previously been 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York for twenty years, and had 
played under the batons of Walter Dam- 
rosch and John Philip Sousa. 





Mrs. Helene Dickore 


Cincinnati, Jan. 5.—Mrs. Helene 
Dickore, formerly a faculty member of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, died on Dec. 19. 
She was born in Germany, and came to the 
United States with her husband, the late 
Dr. William Dickore. For many years she 
was active in the music department of the 
Cincinnati Woman's Club. 





Alfred J. Chaplin Bayley 


Berxetey, Car., Jan. 5.—Alfred J. Chap- 
lin Bayley, organist and choirmaster of St. 
Clement’s Church in this city, died at Oak- 
land on Nov. 29. 
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NOVELTY IS PRESENTED BY GABRILOWITSCH 


Cadman Work Is Given Premiere 
Performance in Detroit by 
Symphony 


Detroit, Jan. 5.—<Activities of the 
Detroit Symphony have been dominant 
in recent events. 

For the first time in seven years, The 
Messiah was given by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir at the subscription con- 
certs of Dec. 21 and 22. Victor Kolar 
returned to the podium after a month’s 
illness and was greeted warmly. 

The performances were received with 
enthusiasm by near-capacity audiences. 
The choir made its first appearance of 
the year and revealed itself a much im- 
proved organization. Soloists were 
Thelma von Eisenhauer, Beatrice 
Brody, Thomas Evans and Fred Pat- 
ton. Frank Wrigley was at the organ. 


Composer Appears in Own Work 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the 
fifth pair of orchestra subscription con- 
certs on Dec. 14 and 15 in Orchestra 
Hall. The program included a first 
Detroit performance of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s The Dark Dancers of 
the Mardi Gras, with the composer 
playing the incidental piano part. The 
composition was received with obvious 
pleasure. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted to excerpts from Wagner’s 
music-dramas, which Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
led without score. The readings were 
inspired. Other works were by Weber 
and Grieg. 

Conducting the fourth pair of Sym- 
phony concerts on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Schéhérazade. There was also 
a first performance in Detroit of the 
Franck Chorale in B Minor orchestra- 
ted by Wallace Goodrich. The organ 
part was played by Edgar R. Danby. 


Two Concerts in One Day 


Ilya Schkolnik led the two orchestral 
programs on Saturday, Dec. 16. In the 
morning the second of the Young Peo- 
ples Concerts was played. The sub- 
ject was Haydn and the Four Families. 
Edith Rhetts Tilton lectured, and Stan- 
ley Locke, twelve-year-old pianist, was 
the soloist. In the evening the seventh 
“pop” concert was played. There were 
compositions by Offenbach, Mendels- 


Conrad Schlosser 


GREENWICH, CoNnN., Jan. 5.—Conrad 
Schlosser, father of Jacques Bach Schlosser, 
president of Kranich & Bach, piano manu- 
facturers, New York, died at his residence, 
Byram Shore, on Dec. 10. He was in his 
eightieth year. 


Bernard A. Herbig 


RicHMonp, Va., Jan. 5—Bernard A. 
Herbig, tenor soloist and choir director in 
Ginter Park Methodist Church, died on 
Dec. 9. He had previously been affiliated 
with other churches in this city. 





Adalgisa Gabbi 


Miran, Dec. 29.—Adalgisa Gabbi, cele- 
brated as an opera singer in former years, 
died on Dec. 20. She was seventy-five. 





Harry C. Kennedy 


Los Ancetes, Jan. 5—Harry C. Ken- 
nedy, father of Hope Hampton, operatic 
soprano, died on Dec. 28. He was fifty- 
eight. 


Thomas D. Van Osten 
San Francisco, Jan. 5. — Thomas D. 
Van Osten, formerly manager of Sousa’s 
Band, died on Dec. 11. He was seventy. 





sohn, Strauss, Bizet, Wagner, Jarne- 
felt, Saint-Saéns and Ponchielli. 
Previous “pop” concerts were con- 
ducted by Mr. Schkolnik, in the period 
of Mr. Kolar’s illness, on Dec. 2 and 
9. Compositions played on these occa- 
sions were by Dvorak, Massenet, 
Herbert, Weber-Weingartner, Grieg, 
Leoncavallo, Lacombe, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Humperdinck, Liszt and Chabrier. 
Frederick Alexander and his 200- 
voice Normal College Choir, from 
neighboring Ypsilanti, gave their an- 
nual concert of Christmas music on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 17, in the Cass 
Theatre. The lengthy program proved 
a source of constant delight to the large 
audience. Robert Luscombe, baritone, 
and John Challis, harpsichordist, were 
the assisting artists. HeRMAN WISE 


HULL ARTISTS APPEAR 





Numerous Engagements are Fulfilled 
by Distinguished Soloists 


Numerous engagements have been 
fulfilled by artists under the banner of 
Concert Management Vera Bull Hull. 

Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen 
were heard in works for two pianos 
at Corning, N. Y., under the auspices 
of the Civic Music Association, and at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Mary Hopple, contralto, appeared in 
Herbert's Rob Roy with the Montclair 
Operetta Club and sang for the Schu- 
bert Club of Schenectady. Earl Weath- 
erford, tenor, took part in Rob Roy and 
gave a recital at the University of 
Kentucky. He also was heard in The 
Messiah with the Fulton County Choral 
Association, Gloversville, N. Y., his 
fellow-soloists being Ora Witte, Joanne 
de Nault and Foster Miller. 

[Irene Williams, soprano, sang 2 
The Prodigal Son under the baton of 
Karl Krueger in Chicago, and was 
heard in Montclair, N. J. Harrison 
Christian, baritone, was soloist with the 
Elizabeth Woman’s Choral Society, 
Mrs. Lillian Andrews conducting, and 
sang in Montclair. 

Mr. Miller, bass-baritone, and Mr. 
Weatherford gave a joint program for 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, and were 
soloists with the Metropolitan Glee 
Club, Julius Zingg conducting. Mr. 
Miller was also soloist with the Cran- 
ford Choral Society and later appeared 
in Montclair. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, has played 
in Montclair, Lancaster, Pa., and for 
the Woman’s Music Club in Columbus. 
Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, recently 
appeared in Boston with John Alden 
Carpenter, and is booked for a tour in 
the South. 





Municipal Music in Baltimore Continues 
Without Curtailment 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 5.—Activities of the 
Municipal Department of Music, of 
which Frederick R. Huber is the di- 
rector, are to be continued without cur- 
tailment of the budget provided by the 
City Hall. Mr. Huber points out that 
municipal music in this city,was main- 
tained throughout the depression years, 
and states that the first major activity 
of his department in 1934 will be the 
Baltimore Symphony’s concert on Jan. 
21 under the conductorship of George 
Siemonn. A symphonic poem, Ariadne, 
by Edmund Cooke, first violinist and 
librarian of the orchestra, will be in- 
troduced on this occasion. 

This is the nineteenth consecutive 
season of the Symphony, which is sup- 
ported entirely by tax-payers and is 
without private endowment. 
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WORCESTER PUBLIC 
HEARS FINE MUSIC 


Christmas Programs Reach Peak 
in Messiah Concert—Carols 
Are Sung 


Worcester, Jan. 5.—Christmas music 
reached its high-tide in a performance 
of The Messiah, given by the Worcester 
Oratorio Society, agumented to 400, 
under the baton of J. Vernon Butler on 
Dec. 27 in the Auditorium, The audi- 
ence, the largest ever to assemble for a 
Messiah performance here, numbered 
some 2,300, many being given the op- 
portunity to attend at nominal prices. 
The moving of this annual concert to 
the new hall was a success in every 
way. 

The chorus was admirable, and the 
fine soloists were Mrs. Alice Armstrong 
Kimball, Grace Leslie, Arthur Hackett 
and Walter H. Kidder. Fifty members 
of the Boston Symphony formed the or- 
chestra. Walter Smith was the solo 
trumpeter ; James A. Gow the organist. 
Mrs. J. Vernon Butler was at the piano. 

Five churches, Central, Pilgrim, 
Plymouth, Salem Square Congrega- 
tional and Wesley Methodist Episcopal, 
inaugurated their Christmas season 
with a carol service in Wesley Church 
on Dec. 17. The combined choirs totaled 
250 voices. The directors, all of whom 
have studied at some time with Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, were Ruth 
Krehbiel Jacobs, Irene Burnham, 
George Arkwell, Joel Anderson and A. 
Leslie Jacobs. 


Broadcast to Passers-by 


The Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation arranged a community carol con- 
cert in the Auditorium on Christmas 
Eve. Walter Howe led a group from 
the Festival Chorus in less familiar 
carols, and asked the audience of 1500 
to join in well-known airs. Four Wor- 
cester organists, Frederic Bailey, Clif- 
ford Green, Hugh Giles and Leslie 
Jacobs, were heard. Albert Erickson ac- 
companied the chorus. The carols were 
broadcast through loud-speakers to 
passers-by. 

The Junior League sponsored a “pop” 
concert in the Auditorium on Dec. 20, 
for the benefit of the Worcester Cancer 
Clinic and the clinic for crippled chil- 
dren. Alex Thiede conducted the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, and the 
Rangers, double male quartet, took 
part. Mrs. Harry R. Davis was gen- 
eral chairman. Mrs. Slater Washburn 
had charge of the tables on the floor. 
Helene Sherer was in charge of the 
balcony seats. The event was well 
patronized by a distinguished throng. 


Tibbett Attracts Throng 


Lawrence Tibbett, singing in Wor- 
cester for the first time, drew over 2,500 
to the Auditorium on Dec. 15 in spite of 
a heavy sleet storm. The concert was 
managed by Aaron Richmond of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Tibbett’s program ranged 
from the tragic to the frankly humor- 
ous, and at all times his fine voice and 
dramatic powers were seen to advan- 
tage. The curtains, parted at 8:40, 
were not closed until 11:15, after Mr. 
Tibbett had granted twelve extra num- 
bers, and his accompanist, Stewart 
Wille, had also been forced to give 
encores after his solo groups. The en- 
thusiasm was exceptional. 

Joun F. Kyes 





Ernest Ansermet has established a 
course in conducting at the Geneva 
Conservatory. 
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Chicago’s Home of Opera Re-opens Its Doors 


OOHEDEHOOMOROONERCANEENONDDS 





The Civic Opera House on Wacker Drive, Where the New Chicago Company Is Holding 
Hts Season. 


(Continued from page 13) 
with this splendid artist's accustomed 
skill. 

Raisa Receives Ovation 

Rosa Raisa, one of the most beloved 
singers who ever graced the Chicago 
Opera, came back in one of her great- 
est roles, that of Aida, at the evening 
performance on Dec. 30. It was with 
great satisfaction that Mme. Raisa’s 
loyal and extensive public greeted her 
once more. Mme. Raisa’s portrayal of 
Aida was invariably potent to stir the 
imagination and it retains the distinc- 
tion that formerly made it notable. The 
grand stage manner, the volume and 
opulence of her voice and the heroic 
line which Mme..Raisa maintained won 
her a welcome that developed into a 
personal triumph. 

John Pane-Gasser made his debut 
with the company as Radames. He 
had been heard in this role at perform- 
ances given last year in the Chicago 
Stadium. His physical stature makes 
him an admirable hero in appearance; 
and the power, brilliance and surety of 
his singing were distinctive: Eleanor 
LeMance made an effective debut as 
Amneris; histrionically she proved 
thoroughly routined, and her singing 
had much to commend it. Mr. Frigerio’s 
Amonasro was a capable and well- 
routined presentation. Mr. Cordon, 
tallest of basses, sang the role of the 
King beautifully. Mr. Baromeo was 
equally effective as Ramfis. Miss Ohlix 
sang the off stage music of the Priestess 
with splendid clarity. 


Marion Talley Comes Back 


Marion Talley signalized her return 
to the operatic stage in a special New 
Year’s Eve performance of Rigoletto. 


The public that gathered for this event 
was large and found ample cause for 
enthusiasm. Miss Talley has all the 
youthful charm which made her so de- 
lightful a figure at the beginning of her 
career. Her stage presence is marked 
by naturalness, simplicity and graceful- 
mess. These same qualities she carried 
ver into her singing. Her voice was 
uniformly unforced and pleasant in 
quality Mr. Borgioli was a highly 
personable Duke, and the audience 
again expressed its commendation of 
his excellent singing. Mr. Frigerio had 
mastered all the traditional points of 
the title role. His singing lacked only 
the last degree of dramatic forcefulness 
to convey full conviction. Amund Sjo- 
vik made a hit as Sparafucile. Ada 
Paggi was cast as Maddelena. 

Mme. Raisa made her second appear- 
ance with the company as Tosca on Jan. 
1. Mme. Raisa’s interpretation of this 
role clings to the traditional, and is in 
the dignified manner. Reliance is placed 
more upon vocal powers than upon any 
exhibition of hysterical emotionalism. 
Mme. Raisa was in superb voice, and 
had she simply stood still and sung the 


2 

ale it would still have been dramatical- 
effective. 

Dimitri Onofrei, gratefully remem- 

bered for his appearances here last fall 
with Fortume Gallo’s San Carlo Grand 

Opera Company, made his debut with 


ly 


the organization as Cavaradossi and 
was feted by the public for his beauti- 
fully free and tasteful vocalization. The 
remainder of the cast was that of the 
first performance: Messrs. Amato, 
Cordon and Cavadore, Oliviero, Engel- 
man, Schiapio and Maria Matyas. Mr. 
Papi conducted all performances. 
Marcie A. McLeop 


OMAHA FORCES ARE 
CONDUCTED BY GANZ 


Symphony Season Is Opened With 
Impressive Concert—Solo 
Artists Hailed 


Omaha, Nes., Jan. 5.—The City Au- 
ditorium was filled with an enthusiastic 
audience on Dec. 21, when the Civic 
Orchestra Society presented the Omaha 
Symphony with Rudolph Ganz as guest 
conductor in the opening concert of the 
season. Mr. Ganz and his forces gave 
a superb performance of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, and were brilliant in 
the Polovetsian Dances from Prince 
Igor. An impressive reading of the 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman 
opened the program. 

José Echaniz, the soloist, heard here 
for the first time, had an instantaneous 
success. After his rousing interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s Concerto in A he re- 
ceived an ovation which resulted in five 
encores. 


Played to School Children 


On the following afternoon the or- 
chestra played to school children, under 
the auspices of the Omaha Council of 
Parent-Teachers. Mr. Ganz was pre- 
vented by throat trouble from giving 
one of his happy talks to the young 
audience, but his leadership was no less 
spirited than usual. Mr. Echaniz took 
part again; and Emily R. Davis, violin- 
ist, also appeared as soloist, accompa- 
nied by Warren Watters and playing 
with authority. 

Lawrence Tibbett held spellbound a 
very considerable proportion of the 
population of this city recently in the 
Omaha Auditorium. The brilliant event 
served as the opening concert of the 
Tuesday Musical, which (in collabora- 
tion with Stephen A. Spitznagle and 
Florence Gardner of Lincoln) sponsor- 
ed it. Classics and an excerpt from 
The Emperor Jones were followed by 
modern songs and numerous encores. 
Stewart Wille was an admirable accom- 
panist and played solo groups with 
artistry. 

Resident Musicians Appear 


Cecil Wells Berryman, presented by 
the Society of Liberal Arts in Joslyn 
Memorial on Dec. 15, played sonatas by 
Chopin, Liszt and Schytte in masterly 
style. 

Creighton University Orchestra, 
Joseph Sabota, leader, was heard re- 
cently, assisted by Margre Abel, pi- 
anist. 

The seventh annual performance of 
The Messiah by the First Methodist 
Church Choir of 100 was led by Law- 
rence Dodds. Soloists were Mrs. W. 
Dale Clark, Margaret Spalding 
Sturgess, Richard Miller and Walter 
Jenkins. Mrs. Howard Rushton was 
at the organ. 

Epira Louise WAGONER 





Northland Singers Give Festive 
Program in Duluth 


DULUTH, | 5.—The Northland 
Singers, founded and directed by 
Margrethe Hokanson, attracted so large 
an audience to the United Baptist 
Christian Church on Dec, 17 that the 
program was repeated the following 
night. Singing a cappella, the ensemble 
was heard to advantage in traditional 
and other music. There were arrange- 
ments by Whitehead, Gaul and Mrs. 
Hokanson of German, Mexican and 
Russian carols ; and works by Christian- 
sen, Healy Willan, Bantock and other 
composers. " 


Jan. 
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